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Transmitted by Max F. Baer 
SCIENTIFIC MANPOWER SHORTAGE 


From Meyerhoff: Some interesting comments on scientific 
manpower shortage were made at recent meeting of our District of 
Columbia branch by Howard A. Meyerhoff, Executive Director, Sci- 
entific Manpower Commission: Steady and rapid change taking place 
in industry means that instead of needing one scientist for every 
300 engineers, we need one for every 60 engineers. . . in "Twen- 
ties only about 6 to 8 per cent of scientists went into industry. 
Now 46 per cent are in industry, feeding engineers with basic in- 
formation. . . None of Eisenhower's committees investigating need 
of scientific manpower has felt that we should get scientists at 
expense of other fields. . . One member of Atomic Energy Com- 
mission said recently that atomic energy could use 40,000 new sci- 
entists and engineers. We graduated only 23,000 engineers this 





year. . . New national road building program needs 20,000 new 
civil and structural engineers, with only 6,000 to 7,000 graduat-— 
ing yearly. . . Biology is only scientific field which women have 


entered extensively, but it could absorb 6 or 7 per cent more. 
Seventeen per cent of chemists in industry are women, but more 
could be used. Only 2 per cent of physicists are women, which is 
most critical shortage field in science. . . Engineers are wasted 
in inspecting and drafting. Many who get degrees in engineering 
should have gone to technical schools instead. 

From Swem: We have letter from Boyd R. Swem, Director of 
Guidance in Middletown (New York) Public Schools. Swem blasts 
figures by Chairman of Atomic Energy Commission on alleged failure 
of schools to produce enough scientists. In regard to charge that 
only 1 out of 22 high school students studies physics: Physics 
is taught for one year only. Physics is concerned with boys pri- 
marily. No one has shown that smaller percentage of boys of high 
school age is studying physics today than in past. . . In regard 
to charge that half of our high schools teach no physics, half 
don't teach chemistry: Large proportion of senior high schools 
enr7ll less than 100 students. It is standard practice in small 
high schools to alternate llth and 12th grade classes. For ex- 
ample, this year juniors and seniors study chemistry; next year 
seniors and new juniors study physics. 


SOME FACTS ON OLDER WORKERS 
Fighting age barriers with facts: Department of Labor is 
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conducting series of experiments and studies on age barriers to 
employment. Some preliminary information was given recently by 
Under Secretary Arthur Larson at Federal-—State Conference on Aging. 

Pension costs: Many employers think that hiring older 
workers boosts their pension costs. Answer is that nowadays most 
pension plans call, not for flat sum on retirement, but for vari- 
able sum based on number of years of service and on amount of 
earnings. 

Age concentration of unemployed: Preliminary results of 
seven—cities study show that heaviest concentration of jobless 
older workers is in 45-54 age bracket, followed closely by 55-64 
age group. 

Skills of older workers: Older unemployed workers, although 
having less formal education than younger unemployed workers, ap— 
pear to be in higher skill classifications. For example, in De- 
troit 23 per cent of jobless workers 45 and over were classified as 
skilled, compared with only 9 per cent of workers under 45. 

Job-hopping: Older workers change jobs less frequently than 
younger—which is one of their great advantages to employer anxious 
to avoid cost of frequent turnover. In Detroit, 64 per cent of 
unemployed older workers had only one job during past three years, 
compared with 38 per cent for workers under age 45. 











WORLD WAR II VET TRAINING PROGRAM ENDS 


GI_ Bill training winds up: Twelve-year-old World War II GI 
Bill, which has trained more than 7.8 million vets, has expired. 
GI Bill training reached its peak at end of 1947, when more than 
2.5 million vets were in training. At that time two-thirds of all 
male students on college campus were GI Bill vets. 

Kind of training: Of total group of trainees, 2.2 million 
attended college; 5.5 million went to schools below college level; 
1.4 million took on-—job training; 700,000 enrolled in institu- 
tional on-farm training. 

Fields of study: Out of every 100 GI-trained vets, 33 aimed 
for highly skilled trade and industrial jobs; 10 engaged in sci- 
entific studies, including engineering and medicine; another 10 
went into management and business administration; another 10 
learned latest techniques of scientific farming; 6 studied humani- 
ties; 5 took sales and clerical courses; 3 prepared to be teach- 
ers; rest trained for wide variety of other occupations. 

Cost and earnings: GI Bill training program has cost 14.5 
billion dollars. Five per cent was spent on administration. 
According to recent survey, median income of vets has gone up 5l 
per cent over past six years, compared with 19 per cent rise for 
non—vet maies in same age group. Another survey showed that vets' 
educational level is better than four years of high school, while 
level of non—vet males, same age group, is but two years of high 
school. 























PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT | 


During the College Years 


eee have so far given rela- 
tively little attention to developmental 
changes occurring during the years seven- 
teen to twenty-two. Indeed, it is a com- 
mon notion among psychologists that the 
personality is well formed by the age of 
seventeen or thereabouts, and that what 
happens after that is merely an expres- 
sion, or an unfolding, of what has pre- 
viously been established. It appears that 
much educational theory is based upon 
this notion, particularly that which as- 
sumes that the student will choose his ex- 
periences in accordance with motives that 
are by now basic to his personality and 
that the chief job of the college is to help 
the student acquire the means for the suc- 
cessful pursuit of his purposes. 

There is, of course, a contrasting view 
of education, according to which it is 
argued that the concern of the college 
should be not so much with teaching stu- 
dents how to realize their values as with 
helping them decide what values to have, 
that instead of permitting students to be- 
come confirmed in patterns of motives 
whose determinants have been childish or 
accidental the college should encourage 
development toward patterns that are 
valued in our society. 

The title of this paper implies that per- 
sonality does develop during the college 
years, and that this development is to 
some extent dependent upon the stimuli 
which the college provides. But we can- 
not doubt that such growth or develop- 
ment takes place in people in whom more 





Nevitr SANForD is with the Department of Psy- 
chology, University of California, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, and the Mary Conover Mellon Foundation, 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York. 

This paper was presented in a more extended 
form as an address before the Annual Meeting of 
the American College Personnel Association at the 
American Personnel and Guidance Association Con- 
vention, Washington, D. C., March 28, 1956. 
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or less enduring structures have already | 
been built up, or that it is somehow con-/ 


tinuous with the past. The question is, 
what kinds of changes, in what areas or 
processes of the person, may reasonably be 
expected? What are the factors producing 
change, and what are the mechanisms by 
which their effects are wrought? 
Fortunately, there exists today a cer- 
tain amount of theory concerning these 
questions. That branch of academic psy- 
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chology which accents the cognitive proc 
esses has argued all along for the im- 
portance of contemporary experiences in| 
affecting the organization, or reorganiza-| 
tion, of the personality. In recent years} 
a growing number of psychoanalysts and} 
dynamic psychologists, such as E. H. Erik- j 
son [3], Peter Blos [1, 2] and R. W. White 
[4] have interested themselves in the phe- 
nomena of late adolescence, and produced 
concepts which accent fresh developments 
at the college level without forsaking con- 
tinuity with the past. 

Robert W. White, in his “Lives in Prog: 
ress” [4] has performed a distinctive serv- 
ice in summarizing with lucidity much 
recent thought about growth trends and 
processes in late adolescence. In our re- 
search under the Mellon Program at Vassar 
College we have found much guidance in 
his writing.! 

White distinguishes and discusses four 
major growth trends: “the stabilizing of 
ego identity,” “the deepening of interests,” 
“the freeing of personal relationships,” 
“the humanizing of values.” In our own 
consideration of the matter we have 
thought it best to add a fifth trend: the 
general development and strengthening of 
the ego. 


+ Our staff at the present time consists of John 
Bushnell, Mervin Freedman, Harold Webster, and 
myself. 
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NEVITT SANFORD 


In this paper I wish to focus the dis- 
cussion upon some of these growth trends. 
It will appear that they embrace many of 
the commonly stated aims of liberal edu 
cation. 


First it is necessary to describe, in gen- 
eral terms, the research that we have 
undertaken. This research is simple 


enough in its design, but not so easy of 
execution. We wish to describe some of 
the changes that take place during the 
hcollege years, and to discover, if we can, 
‘what factors have been mainly influential 
)-and in what way. The program for de- 
pscribing changes calls for before-, inter- 
— and after-testing. And, since we 
jwish to know whether effects wrought in 
pcollege are lasting, there must be follow 
bup, or at least studies of graduates. 

The test battery that we have used em- 
braces some 1,100 items, true-false items 
comprising various personality scales 
(some standardized ones and some of our 
own recent design), adjective check-lists, 
and several simple projective techniques. 

We have tested four incoming freshman 
classes, with N’s of approximately 430, 
jand four senior classes, with N’s averaging 
a little under 300. 

We are also carrying on a program of 
intensive interviewing with eighty sub- 
piects, a random sample of the class of 1958. 
‘They will have. we hope, at least three 
interviews a year throughout their col- 
lege careers. 

With attention to the possibly lasting 
effects of college education we have carried 
jut an OSS-type personality assessment 
with a sample of fifty alumnae from the 
classes of 1930-1934. Other groups of 
alumnae have been tested with our stand- 
ard battery. 

In selecting personality variables for 
study, we were guided by considerations 
of what important features of the person 
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might, on one hypothesis or another, be 
expected to change under the impact of 
the college experience. Our major vari- 
ables may readily be grouped according 
to their relevance to one or another of the 
major growth trends listed earlier. 

I propose now to take up several of 
these growth trends in turn, presenting a 
few relevant results, and offering some hy- 
potheses about aspects of the college situa- 
tion that favor, or hamper, growth. Dis- 
cussion will be limited to stabilization of 
ego identity, humanization of values and 
general development of the ego. Deepen- 
ing of interests and freeing of personal re- 
lationships will have to be left for another 
occasion. 


Stabilization of Ego Identity 


“The sense of ego identity,” Erikson 
writes, “—is the accrued confidence that 
one’s ability to maintain inner sameness 
and continuity (one’s ego in the psycho- 
logical sense) is matched by the sameness 
and continuity of one’s meaning for 
others” [3, p. 216]. The emphasis, it 
would appear, belongs on the matching; 
inner sameness and continuity can hardly 
be maintained without some social con- 
firmation, while reliance upon outside 
judgments to the neglect of personal ex- 
perience puts the sense of identity at the 
mercy of the shifting social situation. 
Stabilization is achieved in the degree that 
the self-conception is based on the kind of 
ego functioning that permits the inclusion 
of deeper, more personal needs and that, 
at the same time, gives adequate atten- 
tion to reality. 

What shall we make of the fact that, 
according to our results, seniors show more 
disturbance with respect to identity than 
do freshmen? This is true. Seniors as a 
group show more dissatisfaction with 
themselves, more apparent vacillation be- 
tween different patterns, more conscious 
conflict about what to be. Indeed it ap- 
pears that seniors (we are speaking of 
women) often have to deal with what 
amounts to an identity crisis; enough inner 
uncertainty remains so that often they feel 
unprepared for the decisions which now 
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have to be made. Many observers have 
commented upon the flight into marriage 
that so often takes place at this time. It 
appears that the young woman seeks to 
attain stable identity through intimacy, 
or through a well-defined external pattern. 
But one cannot enter into a mature affec- 
tionate and erotic relationship until after 
one has attained some sureness about one- 
self as an independent person. There is 
some evidence from our alumnae sample 
that marriages undertaken as a means for 
resolving identity crises did not work out 
very well. 

But this is not the whole story. There 
is more to the matter of sound ego identity 
than that the individual have a satisfying 
self-conception and remain more or less 
unchanging in this respect. The seniors, 
on our view, are striving to include more 
in—they are on the road to becoming 
richer and more complex personalities; 
they are striving for stabilization on a 
higher level. What distinguishes seniors 
from freshmen is not just the latter’s rela- 
tive freedom from conflict and uncertainty, 
but their greater narrowness, perhaps 
rigidity, of identity, and their greater de- 
pendence upon external definition and 
support. Tnese are the very supports 
which seniors have had to give up, with- 
out having as yet found adequate replace- 
ments. 

For many young women, it seems, the 
first few years after college are crucial for 
identity. Now she assumes social roles 
that will be hers for a long time to come. 
The question is, will she be able to take 
them without giving up too much of her- 
self. She will not find a pattern that will 
permit her to include all the identities 
which were seriously considered, or ex- 
perimented with, when she was a senior. 
As a matter of fact, our studies of alumnae 
20-25 years after college indicated that 
some of these women had not succeeded 
in finding expression of certain disposi- 
tional patterns which, during the college 
years, had been rather important. A more 
or less suitable self-conception had been 
achieved by the exclusion of some pref- 
erences and aspirations. But these ex- 
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cluded patterns were still very much alive, 
sometimes prompting implicit assumption; 
that they would some day be atiended to, 
sometimes giving rise to guilt and regret 
or even to a nagging sense of self-betrayal 
But, as indicated above, the indication 
are that really crucial events occur during 
the first few years after college; this period 
should be made the object of special re 
search efforts. 

There are many features of the colleg: 
environment which would appear to be 
favorable to the development of sound ego 
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identity. Here is an opportunity for af 
new start away from home; in the relative 
anonymity of the college situation one 
can be free of the limiting expectations olf 
the home community. There is the possi) 
bility that a sense of belonging to the col 
lege culture will replace older, less ade) 
quate constructions. There are opportuni) 
ties for acquiring realistic knowledge ol] 
available roles, and for imagining onesell) 
in them; opportunities for experimenting) 
with identities, such as serious scholar) 
glamor girl, community leader. Feminine 
identity is favored by experiences with! 
young men, and by participation in 4| 
student culture that governs procedure 
for attracting and handling men. And 
finally there is ‘tie necessity for giving 
serious consideration to such possible fu 
ture roles as marriage and career, with 
their implications for identity. 

But at the same time the college en- 
vironment frequently presents circum) 
stances that hamper growth in this area| 
There may be perpetuation of a school girlf 
identity through over-adjustment to an alll 
too enticing peer culture. Frequently 
there is pressure to hurry and establish 
that one is able to attract men, to get en 
gaged, so that intimacy is sought ahead o! 
identity, or in place of it, to the detriment 
of both intimacy and identity. Closely 
related to this is the felt necessity for 
remaining uncommitted, so that one cam 
move in any one of several directions, de 
pending upon how one conceives the re 
quirements of marriage. On the other 
hand, there is sometimes over-commitmen! 
or too early commitment to a pattern that 
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is ill-suited to one’s real needs and pref- 
erences; for example, a very able student 
may find herself caught in a major pro- 


) gram that she entered more or less by acci- 


dent, perhaps in a momentary burst of 
enthusiasm or under the influence of an 
admired teacher, and from which she can- 
not now extricate herself for fear of dis- 
appointing the hopes and expectations of 
teachers or parents. 

Finally, young women in residential col- 
leges—perhaps all college women—often 
have difficulty getting a clear conception 
of what roles an educated woman may 
take in our society, and of how these may 
be related to a basic feminine identity. 


Humanizing of Values 


Humanizing of values involves movement 
from a literal belief in rules to an attitude of 
greater relativity, to an inclination to see 
values in relation to their social purposes; it 
involves increasing ability to bring to bear 
one’s own experiences and one’s own motives 
in promoting a value system. 

It is with respect to the humanizing of 
values that the quantitative differences be- 
tween seniors and freshmen are most 
marked. Seniors are clearly more flexible 
and uncompulsive, more tolerant and im- 
punitive, more rebellious and critical of 
authority, more unorthodox in religious out- 
look, more rejecting of traditional feminine 
roles, more unconventional and non-con- 
form*ng, more liberal in their views on 
interjersonal relationships. 

What happens, we may suppose, is that 
old, automatically accepted values are chal- 
lenged by competing values, inducing con- 
flict and hence a necessity for new percep- 
tions and new thinking. At the same time, 
wider experience of one’s own impulses, 
and of empathic reactions to other people, 
confront the individual with new phe- 
nomena that must be taken into account. 

The college situation offers much to pro- 
mote these processes of growth. There is 
exposure to a wide variety of values and 
ways, through teaching and study and 
through actual experience; traditional 
values are confronted by more general and 
more liberal patterns as represented by ad- 
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mired figures—the college as a_ whole, 
teachers, friends both female and male. The 
student is required to make ethical decisions 
but is not altogether without external sup- 
port. Sexual experimentation, and partici- 
pation in a community in which sexual ex- 
perimentation is going on, may lead to a 
questioning of values. Of particular im- 
portance is teaching that brings insight into 
the unconscious sources of compulsively sus- 
tained values; for example, teaching that re- 
quires students to understand characters in 
literature before judging them in moral 
terms. 

But, we must seek some explanation of 
those cases that do not go along with the 
majority. There are enough seniors who 
are not notably different in this respect from 
the average freshmen so that we will not 
lack a suitable sample to work with. 

For one thing, the peer culture, from 
which the student does not extricate her- 
self, may serve as a powerful support for 
the historical value system; for another, de- 
pendent relations with parents may be 
maintained throughout the college years, 
if the parents are clever enough and persist- 
ent enough. And again, an authoritarian 
conscience may find reinforcement in the 
college regime or in campus authority 
figures. 

It should be noted, too, that the college 
setting may afford an excellent critique of 
traditional values without supplying the 
basis for a new, humanized system, so that 
we get either more rebellion than is neces- 
sary or else tolerance so extreme that it 
shrinks from any value judgments at all. 


General Ego Growth 


We turn, finally, to general development 
and strengthening of the ego. A general 
principle here is that of growth through 
exercise. Ego functions improve as they are 
performed with success in increasingly difh- 
cult situations. A major requirement is 
that tasks calling for a wide variety of ego 
performances be assigned the individual, 
but in situations that are not so difficult or 
anxiety-provoking that he is forced to make 
use of primitive defensive devices. 

Another point would be that anything 
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that frees the individual from the necessity 
of defensive operations favors the growth of 
the ego. 

It follows, then, that ego growth is 
hampered both by authoritarian or over- 
protective regimes and by permissive-chaotic 
ones. The former Go not give the synthetic 
functions of the ego a chance for exercise; 
the latter, through too much stimulation of 
impulse with consequent anxiety, may put 
too heavy a strain upon the developing ego. 

In the college situation ego development 
is favored by teaching that shows the stu- 
dent something of the variety and com- 
plexity of the social world, by teaching that 
shows him how people feel, what it means to 
be human, and particularly by teaching 
that forces self-awareness by inducing em- 
pathy with many kinds of people—real and 
fictional—and that confronts the student 
with some of the deficiencies of his old, auto- 
matically adopted values, inducing conflict 
and requiring decision. Ego development 
is favored by a non-academic environment 
that is varied and impelling enough to chal- 
lenge old values, and yet protective enough 
to prevent too much anxiety, and it is 
furthered by opportunities for acquiring 
skills, techniques, mastery—with ensuing 
self-confidence. 

But the college is not always a perfect cul- 
ture for the ego. There may be possibili- 
ties for resistance to awareness and to 
breadth of experience, for example, parental 
support for the student’s outlook or too 
much protection against experiences re- 
garded as possibly dangerous. There may 
be effective peer group devices to prevent 
learning; for example, tolerance of the 
superficial C student, or various “inside 
dopester” tactics for getting grades; par- 
ti alarly the peer group value for avoiding 
issues, not permitting anything unpleasant, 
not “becoming involved.” 

There may be authoritarianism in teach- 
ing, with rewards for doing precisely what 
one is told or authoritarianism in the regime 
—perhaps in the student government—with 
its invitation to substitute external control 
for inner direction. 

It would be quite discouraging if our re- 
sults did not indicate positive development 
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in ego functioning during the college years | 
Actually, our test results show that seniors | 
are well ahead of the freshmen in flexibility 
of thinking, in capacity to suspend judg. 
ment, in tolerance of the uncertain, the in-/ 


definite, the merely probable; in skepticism, | 
Interestingly, seniors J 
are less cynical than freshmen in their con- § 


criticalness, realism. 


ceptions of people, far more cynical with 
respect to institutions and organizations. 
Seniors show more self-insight, more inne: 
life and—let’s face it—they show more “neu- 
roticism” of a certain kind. At least they 
show a greater willingness to admit, or 
perhaps to take a certain satisfaction in ad. 
mitting, conflicts, worries, doubts, fears, 
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faults, psychosomatic symptoms. 
we are dealing here with response to the | 
ituation of being a senior—with that iden- 
tity crisis mentioned earlier. Perhaps, for 
college students, the usual neuroticism 
scales are not so much measures of durable 
neurotic structures as they are measures of 
growing pains. But at least, it seems, seniors 
show fewer repressive mechanisms of de- 
fense. 

In considering the several developmental 
trends, it seems that we have to deal with | 
that curious state of affairs that is so marked 
in the case of brief psychotherapy: that 
those who get the most out of it are those 
who in a sense need it least, who are already | 
farthest along the road to achieving what | 
the therapists would like to bring about. | 

We have the strong impression that those 
freshmen who will get the most out of col- 
lege, in the usual meanings of this expres- 
sion, are those who already are the most 
developed in respect to ego identity, in- 
terests, personal relationships, values, and | 
general ego functioning. If we were to} 
undertake to predict success in college, on | 
the basis of information collected at th« 
time of application for admission, we would 
of course lean most heavily on measures o! 
these growth trends. But does anyone wish 
to suggest that young people who are par- 
ticularly backward in these respects should 
not be offered the opportunity to grow? 
There is nothing for it but to try and dis- 
cover what conditions determine growth in 
each area. It is not inconceivable that at 
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some future time, after dependable knowl- 
edge of these matters has been attained, 
there will be different educational programs 
which can be prescribed in accordance with 
the developmental status of the individual 
student. 

To come now to a conclusion, I have 
indicated some ways in which personality 
does change, in positively valued ways, dur- 
ing the college years; and I have suggested 
some hypotheses concerning the processes 
and mechanisms by which the student 
changes, through interaction with the com- 
plex environment of the college and the 
larger community. 

I believe the promise of research in this 
area is very great. We are approaching 
territory that is virtually unexplored by the 
discipline of personality research, and we 
have methods and techniques that are ready 
to hand, having proved their worth in other 
areas. It is practically impossible to study 
college students, with the use of such con- 
cepts and methods as have been indicated, 
without coming up with results that are new 
and interesting. One may say with con- 
fidence that the next decade will bring 
great advances in our general knowledge of 
personality development in late adolescence. 

But with respect to research on higher 
education, research designed to show what 
policies and practices have what effects with 
what students, one cannot be quite so san- 
guine. The difficulties here are rather 
enormous. 

It is hard to obtain measures of the en- 
vironmental factors. With what independ- 
ent variables, operating in the college situa- 
tion, shall we correlate changes in our test 
scores? Variations in major subject, in cer- 
tain other aspects of curriculum, in coun- 
seling experience, in living arrangements, 
in patterns of social relationships—the list 
of measures readily obtained is not exten- 
sive. Interviews, on the other hand, yield 
fairly clear conceptions of numerous ap- 
parently significant factors. It seems pos- 
sible that many of these may eventually 
yield to methodological ingenuity. 

The really great problem, of course, has 
to do with the establishment of experimen- 
tal controls. How do we know that such 
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changes in personality as we have con- 
sidered would not occur just as well in 
people who do not go to college? 

If we are struck by the fact that no col- 
lege has so far produced any scientific evi- 
dence that it actually brings about the 
changes it hopes, and often claims, to bring 
about, let us remember that psychological 
research has so far produced no evidence 
that psychotherapy has lasting effects. No 
one is suggesting, however, that either col- 
leges or psychotherapists forthwith close 
their activities. 

The problems of research design in the 
two areas are very similar; but research on 
higher education would appear to be the 
more difficult; it is more complex and it 
necessarily requires projects on a vaste! 
scale. 

In considering the determinants of per- 
sonality change in college, it is our impres- 
sion that the over-all culture of the college 
is more important, in general, than any par- 
ticular factor that can be isolated within 
a single college environment. This means 
that the same measures of personality 
change will have to be used in various col- 
leges, whose cultures will have been defined. 
This will require a project of very consider- 
able scope indeed. Still, it need be no larger 
than some that have been undertaken, in 
military or mental health research, for ex- 
ample; sooner or later we may expect to 
hear that such a project has been begun. 

Finally, it is very necessary to consider 
that research on higher education is value- 
laden through and through. Any incontro- 
vertible results that it produces may make 
a difference to a great many people. When 
we talk of changing education in the Ameri- 
can College, we are talking about changing 
the American culture, within which the col- 
lege is embedded and which the college in 
turn promotes. If one should produce con- 
clusive evidence that system A is more effec- 
tive in bringing about the culturally valued 
results than system B, he would have hold 
of a cultural hot potato. 

One wonders what the great foundations, 
which distribute bounty among the col- 
leges, would do if means were available for 
evaluating the work of the college. Does it 
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not seem safest to assume that all colleges 
are equal—however much they may claim, or 
we may believe, that some colleges are more 
equal than others? 

Colleges operate in an educational free 
market. They are at pains to acquaint the 
public with what they do, and students are 
able to choose their college with a fair 
knowledge of what will be offered; if they 
do not like what they find they are free to 
go elsewhere. But usually they do like, or 
learn to like, what they find, and years later, 
when asked to tell the attributes of a good 
college they will describe the one they 
attended. 

It will be with some difficulty that scien- 
tific knowledge will effectively penetrate 
this system which has, after all, much prac- 
tical wisdom to support it. As scientists, 
however, we should worry more about how 
to produce dependable knowledge than 
about the danger of its not being applied. 
In our society, knowledge tends to get 
around. Our history records few instances 
in which it has been suppressed for long. 

It is safe to predict that sound knowledge 
of personality development in late adoles- 
cence will eventually be generally applied 


PLAN PROPOSED TO FINANCE COLLEGE STUDY 


A plan to finance the higher education of qualified students through 
easily available long-term loans has been proposed by Chicago business- 


in the colleges, though not necessarily in 
ways that we may now envision. 

To the argument that science, when ap-| 
plied to higher education, may tend to re. 
duce the diversity that is rightly prized so 
highly in our society we may answer that! 
the opposite is true. Knowledge of human? 
behavior increases its diversity. The more! 
we know of what determines our behavior, | 
the more we are able to bring it under con-) 
scious control and, hence, the more we are! 
able to increase our freedom of choice; the) 
more freedom of choice—such is our nature 
—the more diversity. This is true of the 
college student’s behavior, and it is true off) 
the behavior of the college itself. ; 
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man Sydney M. Roth. The collateral for the loans would be the students’ 


enhanced earning power after they are launched on their careers. 

A central corporation or trust (either for profit or not for profit) could 
handle the main details under the plan; the loans could be insured by the 
government as it now insures loans in the housing field. Students would 
be financed on the basis of individual need and ability to repay. 
universities and colleges would handle the actual details of the loans. 
They also could take part in the directing corporation that would attract 


investment funds. 


The plan is being studied by scholars and businessmen interested in 
providing more money for education. 
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pe Differential Aptitude Tests were de- 
veloped to provide an integrated, well- 
standardized procedure for measuring the 
abilities of boys and girls in junior and 
senior high school. Since it was clear that 
no practical test battery could encompass 
measures of all aptitudes, the attempt was 
made to include tests which would be useful 
in many areas and would yield scores which 
were directly interpretable by informed 
counselors. Inherent in the conception was 
the conviction that the tests must prove 
themselves in actual use to be effective pre- 
dictors of how well students perform. 

After considerable study of experimental, 
experiential, and theoretical (including 
factor analysis) data, eight tests were de- 
veloped for the battery. 


Contents 


Verbal Reasoning: The Verbal Reason- 
ing test, as its name implies, is a measure of 
ability to understand concepts framed in 
words. It is aimed at the evaluation of the 
student’s ability to abstract or generalize 
and to think constructively, rather than at 
simple fluency or vocabulary recognition. 
The analogies form of test item is peculiarly 
appropriate for the measurement of reason- 
ing ability. The particular type of analo- 
gies item devised for this test is especially 
useful because it provides: (1) a highly 
reliable item; (2) a very versatile item; and 

Grorce K. Bennett is President of the Psycho- 
logical Corporation, New York, New York, where 


Haroip G. SEASHORE is Director and ALEXANDER G. 
WEsMAN is Associate Director of the Test Division. 


(3) a measure of reasoning that is relatively 
complex without being tricky or esoteric. 

Numerical Ability: The Numerical 
Ability items are designed to test under- 
standing of numerical relationships and 
facility in handling numerical concepts. 
The problems are framed in the item type 
ordinarily called “arithmetic computation” 
rather than in what is usually called “arith- 
metic reasoning.” This decision was 
prompted by the desire to avoid the lan- 
guage elements of the usual arithmetic rea- 
soning problem, in which reading ability 
may play a significant role. The computa- 
tion form thus has the advantage of not be- 
ing contaminated as a measure of numeri- 
cal ability. 

Abstract Reasoning: The Abstract Rea- 
soning test is intended as a nonverbal meas- 
ure of the student’s intellectual ability. 
The series presented in each problem re- 
quires the perception of an operating princi- 
ple in the changing diagrams. In each in- 
stance, the student must discover the princi- 
ple or principles governing the change of 
the figures and give evidence of his under- 
standing by designating the diagram which 
logically should follow. 

Space Relations: The item type devised 
for the Space Relations test represents a 
combination of two former approaches to 
measurement of the ability to think in 
spatial terms. The capacity to imagine a 
constructed object from a picture of a 
pattern has been used frequently in tests of 
structural visualization. Similarly, the 
ability to determine how an object would 
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appear if rotated in various ways has been 
used effectively in the measurement of space 
perception. The present item type com- 
bines the functions of these previous ap- 
proaches, since both factors are important 
in any useful definition of this ability. 

Mechanical Reasoning: The Mechanical 
Reasoning test is essentially a new form of 
the series of Mechanical Comprehension 
Tests prepared previously by one of the 
authors. The name has been altered to 
minimize confusion between the earlier 
forms and those used in the Differential 
Aptitude Tests. Each item consists of a 
picture of a mechanical situation together 
with a simply worded question. Care was 
taken to present items in terms of simple, 
frequently encountered mechanisms that do 
not resemble textbook illustrations or re- 
quire special knowledge. 

Clerical Speed and Accuracy: The Cleri- 
cal Speed and Accuracy test undertakes to 
measure speed of response in a simple per- 
ceptual task. The student first must select 
the combination which is marked in the 
test booklet, then bear it in mind while seek- 
ing the same combination in a group of 
corresponding combinations on a separate 
answer sheet, and, having found the identi- 
cal combination, underline it. 

Language Usage—Spelling and Sentences: 
The item type used in the Spelling sec- 
tion of the Language Usage test is not new. 
Its chief virtue, as distinguished froin simi- 
lar item types, is its adaptability to machine 
scoring. The words themselves, however, 
were chosen with particular care. They 
were selected from the lists in Gates’s Spell- 
ing Difficulties in 3876 Words. The words 
were further selected editorially for their 
prominence in everyday vocabulary. The 
incorrect spellings chosen were those which 
the research of Gates and others showed to 
be the most frequent errors, except when 
the incorrect spelling was another word 
correctly spelled (e.g., “spear” as a wrong 
spelling of “‘spare’’). 

It is known that many words are not good 
test items when properly spelled since al- 
most everyone recognizes that they are cor- 
rect. Special studies of a large number of 
words resulted in the discovery of enough 
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words for the test which were effective whea| 
correctly spelled. Every item in the = — 
thus contributes its appropriate share of)” tior 
measurement; there is no padding. This) _. 
fact enhances the reliability of the Spelling 

test. 

The Sentences section of the Language } 
Usage test is intended to measure the stu- 
dent’s ability to distinguish between good 1 
and bad grammar and word usage and to 1 
recognize errors in punctuation. ‘The item 1 
form devised for this test has the unusual 
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advantage of providing five potential items) , p,, 
. . . ' 
in each sentence; that is, 250 item responses 
in all. The student must inspect each part § srengt 
of each sentence and judge whether or not § ered by 


it is correct. Since there may be any num- 4 The 
ber of errors in each sentence, the student é rate b 
cannot guess by eliminating parts of sen- 9 jects 
tences. He must react separately to each J. [B) 
part of each sentence. Ding tin 

The two forms of these tests were stand- | and si 
ardized in 1947 on about 20,000 boys and J (an be 
girls in 30 school systems. In 1952, revised | and a 
norms were published which were based on | fers a 
a population of over 47,000 students from | .iy su 
over a hundred school systems in 26 states. | trainir 
Since boys and girls differ in ability, norms | ests. 
are presented separately by sex as well as | willing 
grade and form of test. A complete listing | the ta: 
of the normative sample showing the num- | of the 
ber of students in each grade in each com- | tant o 
munity is available from the American | racy t 
Documentation Institute. TABLE 1 pre- | not af 
sents the numbers of students in each norms | for spt 
group by grade and sex. There is good | 
reason to believe that the students tested | Reliak 
were representative of the communities | |, , 
from which they came. No claim is made | celine 
that the sample is truly representative of | \):-4, 
the country as a whole. We believe the 


: lar sco 
geographical spread was reasonably good, bof diff 
but only those schools which agreed to co- |... 4 
operate are represented. The sample tested | 1. 1, 
mages contains a larger’ proportion of long-r: 
the more progressive communities than | geet 


would appear in a truly representative na- |.) 4, 


° T o ; . 
tional sample. Norms are reported in terms which 


of percentile equivalents for each Differen- Rel: 

tial Aptitude Test score. An Individual Re- 

port Form is available which permits | *The 
cept for 


graphic illustration of the student’s relative } test-rete 
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TABLE 1 
Numbers of Students in the 1952 Standardiza- 











tion Sample, Differential Aptitude Tests 

-—Form A*—~. —Form Bt—~ 

Roys Girls Boys Girls 

NGrade 8 3,400 3,200 350 375 

9 6,900 7,400 525 575 

: 10 3,400 3,650 1,025 1,075 

G 11 2,700 2,850 850 950 

‘3 12 2,100 2,300 625 625 
ad 






E 
$ 


* Rounded to nearest 50. 
+ Rounded to nearest 25. 


sstrengths and weaknesses in the areas cov- 
tered by the tests. 
The eight tests are printed in seven sepa- 


irate booklets, with corresponding answer 
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and six minutes. Over-all administration 
can be accomplished in two sessions of two 
and a quarter hours each. If a school pre- 
fers a series of one-period-per-day sessions, 
six such periods will suffice. No special 
training is required for administering these 
tests. Any conscientious teacher who is 
willing to study the directions can perform 
the task satisfactorily. Because all but one 
of the tests are power tests (speed is impor- 
tant only in the Clerical Speed and Accu- 
racy test), minor deviations in timing do 
not affect scores as seriously as is the case 
for speeded tests. 


Reliability 


In tests designed for individual guidance, 
The confidence 
which the counselor can place in a particu- 
lar score, and the legitimate interpretations 
of differences among scores on several tests, 
are a direct function of the reliability of 
the measures. Of special concern also is the 
long-range stability of the scores, since this 
reflects not only the dependability of the 
test but also the constancy of the ability 
which is measured. 

Reliability coefficients! have been ob- 

*These are split-half reliability coefficients, ex- 
cept for the Clerical test. Since the latter is speeded, 
test-retest coefficients were used. 
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tained for each grade by sex. The average 
coefficients for the various tests, based on 


960 boys and 1,064 girls, are reported in 


TABLE 2. 


TABLE 2 


Average Reliability Coefficients for the Differ- 
ential Aptitude Tests 

Verb. Num. Abs. Space Mech. Cler. LU-I:LU-II: 

Reas. Abil. Reas. Rela. Reas. S@A Spell. Sent. 








Boys 0.90 0.90 0.90 0.93 0.85 0.87 0.92 0.88 
Girls 0.90 0.86 0.89 0.90 0.71 0.87 0.92 0.87 





‘Long-range consistency of scores on the 
Differential Aptitude Tests has also been 
studied. A group of 71 boys and 90 girls 
took Form A of the tests while in the ninth 
grade, and again in the twelfth grade. The 
correlations between the scores after this 
three-year interval are shown in TABLE 3. 


TABLE 3 


‘Correlations between Ninth Grade Scores and 


Scores on the Differential 


Twelfth Grade 
: Aptitude Tests 


po 





Verb. Num. Abs. Space Mech. Cler. LU-I:LU-II: 
Reas. Abil. Reas. Rela. Reas. SGA Spell. Sent. 





Boys 0.87 0.75 0.62 0.59 0.73 0.68 0.77 0.75 
Girls 0.82 0.74 0.64 0.70 0.63 0.58 0.77 0.80 





While there are expected differences from 
test to test, the over-all consistency is such 
as to permit the counselor and student, on 
the basis of ninth grade test results, to think 
in terms of long-range plans as well as im- 
mediate goals. Despite different kinds and 
amounts of practice in the abilities meas- 
yred by the tests—in school and out—the 
students generally maintain their relative 
ranks. 

When tests are used in pairs or batteries, 
two characteristics take on additional im- 
portance. The first is the reliability of each 
test; the second is independence of the tests 
from one another. If two tests are highly 
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correlated, the likelihood of discovering im- 
portant differences in abilities is small. 
Average intercorrelation coefficients based 
on the same groups for which reliability is 
reported ranged from 0.06 to 0.67; the me- 
dian intercorrelation coefficient was 0.41. 
This is highly gratifying, since it compares 
favorably with factorially oriented tests, 
notwithstanding the fact that the Differ- 
ential Aptitude Tests were devised so that 
each test score would be meaningful on its 
own account. The full import of the high 
reliability and relative independence of the 
tests becomes evident when we study their 
differential efficiency. A formula developed 
by Segel describes the proportion of differ- 
ences not attributable to chance; a lower 
limit of 25 per cent is set as a criterion for 
judging differential efficiency. Application 
of this formula to the reliability and inter- 
correlation coefficients of the Differential 
Aptitude Tests reveals that all pairs of tests 
exceed this criterion for boys, and 24 of the 
28 pairs of tests exceed this criterion for 
girls. The Differential Aptitude Tests ap- 
pear to provide very satisfactory differentiat- 
ing power. 
Validity 

The usefulness of any test, or any battery 
of tests, ultimately depends on the extent 
to which it will predict the performance of 
the persons tested. Excellence in other 
characteristics is wasted unless the test re- 
sults have a consistent reiationship to the 
performance to be predicted. The validity 
studies of the Differential Aptitude Tests 
have been reported in supplements to the 
original manual, in the revised manual, in 
the professional literature, and in unpub- 
lished dissertations. The researches have 
embraced such topics as: 


A. Prediction of course grades. 

1. Separate courses—with grades _re- 
ported one or more terms after the 
testing. 

A longitudinal study—validation in 

one school system by correlating test 

scores with performance in courses 

year by year for four years. 

3. In colleges—although not extensive in 
scope, the results are of value to 


ro 


counselors of twelfth grade ented 
and college freshmen. 

B. Prediction of achievement test results. 

C. Prediction of college entrance tes) __ 
performance. 

D. Prediction of vocational and educational Subj 
success—two follow-up studies of stu) 
dents into their post-high school educa-) English 
tional and vocational careers. 


Summ¢ 








Space limitations prevent presentation off, 
the almost four thousand validity coeff. 
cients reported i in the 1952 manual. Tas. 

4 summarizes the median, high, and lowly Mather 
coefficients found for four subject matter! 
areas: English, mathematics, science, and 

social studies. The manual also report 
validity studies for languages, commercial 
courses, and miscellaneous courses such as) gcience 
art, shop, consumer education, and the like 
In addition to the course grade data, ther 
are reports of predictions where achieve 
ment test scores, earned six months to thre 
years after testing, represent the criterion. 

The authors believe the following gen 
eralizations, quoted from the Summary to 
this validity section as it appears in the 
Differential Aptitude Tests manual, are 
warranted. 

“What, then, can the counselor learn 
from the validity data reported in this’ ® 
manual? First, each of the tests can yield) strates 
useful prediction under some circumstances} predict 
There can be no guarantee that these or a func! 
any other tests will inevitably predict suc} of the 
céss in a given course. The evidence iy inhere: 
strong, however, that there are many course} may be 
which actually require the kinds of abilitie)and ch 
which the Differential Aptitude Test}and in 
measure . . . [It is significant] that in 4 “Sec 
substantial number of unselected school as to w 
satisfactory validity has been obtained foi} predict 
th¢ various tests. Naturally there are many the Ve 
situations where the validity of the Differjand Se 
ential Aptitude Tests is unsatisfactory—nq dictors 
test has yet been made or can be madis useft 
which always works. The best that can bé¢ princip 
hoped for in the use of any test is that ther science 
are real situations, not atypical nor artififequally 
cially manufactured, in which the test i{would | 
functionally useful. The fact that the Méfwork t 
chanical Reasoning test has actually prefschool. 
dicted well in some shop courses demonjexperie 
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TABLE 4 


| Summary of Validity Coefficients between Differential Aptitude Test Scores and Grades in Four 
Subject Matter Areas 











No. of 

Subject Sex rs VR NA AR SR MR CSA Spell. Sent. 
English Boys 43 Med. 0.49 0.48 0.32 0.26 0.21 0.22 0.44 0.50 
High 0.78 0.74 0.74 0.52 0.52 0.48 0.69 0.76 
Low 0.11 0.03 0.03 0.01 —0.12 -—0.10 -—0.13 0.02 
Girls 41 Med. 0.52 0.48 0.40 0.28 0.26 0.26 0.44 0.53 
High 0.78 0.71 0.66 0.63 0.54 0.51 0.69 0.77 
Low 0.22 0.23 0.09 —0.01 —0.23 0.03 0.12 0.22 
Mathematics Boys 36 Med. 0.33 0.47 0.32 0.26 0.19 0.16 0.28 0.32 
High 0.70 0.65 0.61 0.53 0.57 0.45 0.62 0.65 
Low 0.04 0.27 0.07 -—0.09 -—0.21 -0.10 -—0.08 0.06 
Girls 26 Med. 0.45 0.52 0.38 0.37 0.26 0.22 0.30 0.40 
High 0.63 0.71 0.62 0.50 0.41 0.49 0.65 0.65 
Low 0.07 0.25 0.00 0.00 —0.29 0.06 0.11 0.06 
Science Boys 28 Med. 0.54 0.52 0.42 0.34 0.40 0.24 0.36 0.45 
High 0.80 0.74 0.67 0.50 0.58 0.46 0.70 0.78 
Low 0.10 0.10 -0.02 0.15 0.02 -0.14 -0.19 0.07 
Girls 25 Med. 0.55 0.50 0.45 0.39 0.37 0.27 0.36 0.52 
High 0.79 0.75 0.70 0.55 0.55 0.55 0.65 0.77 
Low 0.06 0.14 0.03 0.17 —0.12 -—0.07 0.10 0.24 
Social Studies Boys 28 Med. 0.48 0.46 0.32 0.24 0.21 0.21 0.36 0.43 
High 0.72 0.76 0.74 0.55 0.47 0.47 0.68 0.73 
Low -—0.01 0.04 -0.12 -0.06 -0.15 -0.06 -—0.08 0.20 
Girls 27 Med. 0.52 0.50 0.38 0.27 0.26 0.30 0.35 0.49 
High 0.79 0.74 0.62 0.55 0.49 0.54 0.67 0.83 
Low 0.27 0.25 0.17 0.06 —0.13 0.04 0.14 0.17 

e 
strates that it can be helpful. Its failure to vidual school is its own experience. Indi- 


predict in other shop courses is just as likely 
a function of what those courses require or 
of the unreliability of the grades as of any 
inherent weakness of the test. The same 
may be said of the Abstract Reasoning test 
and chemistry, of the Space Relations test 
and industrial arts, and similar situations. 
“Second, the data provide valuable clues 
as to which of the tests are most likely to be 
predictive of a given type of course. Thus, 
the Verbal Reasoning, Numerical Ability, 
and Sentences tests have been the best pre- 
dictors of high school science courses. This 
is useful knowledge; but it is a guide, not a 
principle. In a specific school and a specific 
science course, some other test may be 
equally good or better. . . . The counselor 
would therefore be wise to note which tests 
work best for the actual courses in his 
school. The data herein represent general 
experience, but most important to any indi- 
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vidual cases, too, may require special in- 
terpretations—for example, if a pupil known 
to suffer from a language handicap is con- 
sidering science courses, the Abstract Rea- 
soning test may be more effective than 
Verbal Reasoning or Sentences as a pre- 
dictor of how well he will do in science, 
assuming he gets help with his language 
difficulties. 

“The large amount of data presented in 
this manual may be confusing to test users 
who are accustomed to seeing a single valid- 
ity coefficient for a test and accepting it 
as applicable to all situations. The more 
sophisticated test user, who understands 
that validity must differ as the course and 
the pupils differ, will recognize that data at 
least as plentiful as these are necessary for 
full understanding of the tests.” 

One school system has provided evidence 
concerning the effectiveness of the Differen- 








tial Aptitude Tests for long-range predic- 
tion of course grades. A group of eighth 
grade students were tested in 1948. Each 
term thereafter, until they were graduated, 
their grades were correlated with their 
eighth grade DAT scores, and the predic- 
tive power of the tests was studied. The 
evidence appeared that the Differential 
Aptitude Tests are useful as predictors of 
grades in courses taken a considerable time 
after the administration of the tests. Ex- 
amples of prediction of grades earned three 
and a half years after testing are: Verbal 
Reasoning and English 0.57 (boys) and 
0.52 (girls); Numerical Ability and inter- 
mediate algebra 0.53 (boys) and 0.49 (girls); 
Mechanical Reasoning and physics 0.47 
(boys); Spelling and shorthand 0.62 (girls). 
As expected, with changing content in 
courses bear‘ag the same name (e.g., “Eng- 
lish” may be literature or composition), 
differences appear from one year to the 
next. In general, however, the predictive 
effectiveness of the tests holds up very well 
with increasingly longer periods of time. 
This is of obvious importance to counselors 
and students, since guidance must take the 
long-term view as well as the immediate. 
, Another kind of long-range forecasting 
of considerable interest to the college-bound 
student and his counselor is how well the 
student will perform on college entrance 
tests. One of the more widely used of such 
tests is the College Entrance Examination 
Board’s Scholastic Aptitude Test; another 
is the ACE Psychological Examination. 
Two studies were made of the predictive 
power of the Differential Aptitude Tests 
for forecasting performance on these college 
qualifying tests. In one study, tenth grade 
DAT scores were used to predict senior per- 
formance on the SAT and the ACE. A 
combination of three of the Differential 
Aptitude Tests correlated with twelfth grade 
SAT+Verbal scores 0.80; a different combi- 
nation of three of the Differential Aptitude 
Tests correlated with SAT-Numerical 0.85. 
DAT-Verbal alone predicted ACE scores 
with \an r of 0.76 for boys and 0.82 for girls. 
Since the statistical process of combining 
test scores for prediction usually overesti- 
mates the relationship, cross-validation is 
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necessary. Accordingly, the next two ll quen 


grade classes at the same school were used 
as a cross-validation population. The DAT 


scores earned by these students on the same | 


tests previously used in combination were 
weighted as before and used to predict 
twelfth grade SAT scores. The correlation 
between the predicted SAT scores and the 
actual SAT scores made by the students 
was 0.75 for SAT-Verbal, and 0.78 for SAT- 
Numerical. The evidence for this school, 
at least, is that the counselor and student 


can estimate quite well from early DAT 
performance how well the student is likely 


to do on college qualifying tests in his 
senior year. 

One of the most important kinds of 
validity is that which is concerned with the 
post-high school educational and vocational 
careers of students. All too often, studies 
of test scores of occupational or educational 
groups report the scores earned by successful 
people who were tested after they achieved 
their success. Such reports are useful de- 
scriptions of populations, but they are not 
proof of validity for counseling or predic 
tion. Many changes in the student’s abili- 
ties and interests may have occurred be- 
tween the time of counseling (e.g., twelfth 
grade) and the time when he has achieved 


the stated measure of success (e.g., college | 


graduation or a specified job status). What 
the high school counselor needs to know is: 
What kinds of scores do students who later 
do well in various fields earn when tested 
in high school? What profile patterns dis- 
tinguish the future science student from the 
future business student, the future engineer 
from the future draftsman? 

Evidence of this kind of validity was 
gathered through two follow-up studies. 
The students on whom the studies were 
based were juniors and seniors when tested 
in 1947 in six cities in the East and Midwest. 
The first follow-up (1950-1951) sought in- 
formation from 2,900 of these students; ap- 
proximately 1,700 replied. The question- 
naire called for a statement of what the 
former student had done vocationally and 
educationally following his graduation; it 
also asked about his plans for the immediate 
future. Those responses which showed fre- 
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quent shifts of occupation were grouped 
as “Unclassified.” ‘The students whose ca- 
reers had shown sufficient stability to justify 
classification were grouped into educational 
and occupational categories. Average per- 
centiles for each category were then com- 
puted. These are shown in Tables 21 and 
22 of the 1952 DAT manual. These data 
refer to the status of the students two to 
three years after graduation. Another 
follow-up of the students in five of the six 
cities was conducted in 1954-1955, seven to 
eight years after graduation. Replies were 
received from 1,463 of the students to whom 
questionnaires were addressed. The re- 


| sponses were grouped as in the earlier study; 
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the DAT scores which the students had 
earned while in high school were averaged 
by classification, and these averages were 
converted into percentile equivalents. The 
results for groups containing 20 or more 
cases are presented in Tastes 5, 6, and 7 
which are reproduced from Test Service 
Bulletin No. 49, published by The Psycho- 
logical Corporation. 

What kinds of test performance charac- 
terized students who succeeded in various 
fields? The data derived from the two 
follow-up studies permit a number of im- 
portant observations and significant con- 
clusions. Some observations with respect 
to post-high school education are: 

1. Those who have attained college de- 
grees are markedly superior on all tests to 
the average of the high school groups of 
which they were a part. This superiority 
is most pronounced in Verbal Reasoning, 
Numerical Ability, and the grammatical 
section of Language Usage. 

2. Among those who earned degrees, lib- 
eral arts and science groups are comprised of 
persons with high scores on the above tests 
and on the Spelling test as well; technical 
course graduates have high scores in Nu- 
merical Ability, Space Relations, and Me- 
chanical Reasoning. 

3. Women who earned Education de- 
grees come from a more able section of 
their class than men who majored in this 
field. 

4. Persons attending but not completing 
college are superior in DAT scores to the 
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average of the high school population from 
which they came, but considerably less so 
than those who attain degrees. 

5. Men who attended special schools 
rather than college are close to average on 
some tests but inferior in Numerical Ability 
and Language Usage. Women attending 
special schools are not markedly different 
from the average of high school girls. 

6. Those persons who terminated their 
education with a high school diploma tend 


“to be slightly below the average of their 


class. 
As regards occupational careers: 


1. Engineers are decidedly superior on 
all tests, and most markedly so on Numert- 
cal Ability, Abstract Reasoning, and Me- 
chanical Reasoning. 

2. Businessmen are slightly above aver- 
age on most tests, but tend to be below 
average on Space Relations and Mechanical 
Reasoning. 

3. Factory workers, on the other hand, 
are average on the space and mechanical 
tests but considerably below average on all 
the other tests. 

4. Among women, teachers score higher 
than nurses, nurses score higher than sten- 
ographers, stenographers score higher than 
clerks. , 

5. Housewives, who include college grad- 
uates among their number, are above the 
average of their high school groups. 


Use of the DAT in Counseling 


The reader will be aware that the num- 
bers of persons in some of the categories 
were small, and generalizations should con- 
sequently be considered as merely sugges- 
tive. Further, the presence of an ability in a 
group does not mean that the ability is 
necessary for success in a particular career. 
The profiles describe what aptitudes the 
students actually had, not necessarily what 
the students needed to have. Despite these 
and other limitations of the follow-up 
studies, some significant conclusions seem 
warranted: 

1. The data support skilled counseling 
practice. Students with special strengths 
are found in those curricula and occupa- 
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TABLE 5 | 
Percentile Equivalents of Average Scores of Students Tested in 1947 in Relation to Educational 


















































Attainment by 1955 erce 
Percentiles — 
Group N VR NA AR SR MR CSA Spell. Sent. 
Men 
Advanced degree 41 86 84 76 61 66 75 82 87 Men 
College Graduate* 216 79 79 73 67 68 71 74 78 Enj 
Some College 179 61 57 60 57 56 58 60 57 Dri 
Special Schoolft 97 40 31 46 46 49 49 33 31 Tec 
No Further Education 178 34 30 36 42 43 38 35 32 Bus 
Women Sal 
College Graduate 122 84 84 78 70 70 67 76 82 Cle 
Some College 128 70 66 68 64 64 57 63 64 Sup 
Special School f 120 55 49 54 54 49 49 46 45 Fac 
No Further Education 399 42 40 43 49 50 51 49 40 — 
a 
* Includes those with advanced degrees. Stu 
t Non-degree-granting institutions. Most of the men attended business, technical, or fine arts schools; Mil 
the majority of women went to secretarial, nursing, or fine arts schools. Wome 
Tea 
TABLE 6 Nur 
Percentile Equivalents of Average Scores of Students Tested in 1947 in Relation to Types of Post- = 
High School Courses Pursued or Completed by 1955 sien 
Percentiles — 
Group N VR NA AR SR MR CSA Spell. Sent. — 
Men tests. 
Degree Earned 4. 
Liberal Arts 77 81 76 76 65 64 71 77 84 or oc 
Science 36 81 82 70 68 74 75 80 75 , 
Technical* 5379 87 7 77 82 70 68 70 with 
Education 21 72 70 65 50 43 73 72 73 sired, 
Business Administration 29 73 68 59 61 61 64 68 64 more 
Incomplete Program Th 
Liberal Arts 56 64 55 62 48 51 60 66 61 prepa 
Business Administration 54 52 51 55 49 48 61 56 52 and s 
Technical* 53 68 66 65 76 73 54 58 61 well-si 
Non-degree Program provic 
Technical 62 37 26 43 42 49 47 28 27 pretal 
Women 
teache 
Degree earned 
Liberal Arts 53 86 87 80 69 68 68 82 86 for m 
Education 48 80 +7 78 72 73 6871 si | believ 
Incomplete Program stratec 
Liberal Arts 65 75 68 69 66 64 58 69 70 reason 
Non-Degree Program 
Commercial 78 54 47 52 49 45 49 46 45 
Technical 39 54 52 54 61 54 47 44 42 , 
" ey r l. Bei 
* Chiefly Engineering. flexibili 
Monogr 
tions which require the aptitudes good dents are found is clearly related to their re Beic 
counselors have generally prescribed. level of aptitude. tionably 
2. The level of endeavor at which stu- Job level within an occupational area ~~ Ti 
. Ben 
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TABLE 7 
Percentile Equivalents of Average Scores of Students Tested in 1947 in Relation to Occupational 


Field in 1955 














Percentiles 
Group N VR NA AR SR MR CSA Spell. Sent. 
Men 
Engineers 22 84 89 86 81 86 74 79 81 
Draftsmen 21 47 47 50 67 53 61 44 51 
Technicians 49 42 45 45 48 53 51 37 34 
Businessmen 21 57 58 54 36 45 64 58 55 
Salesmen 39 56 49 58 50 52 55 55 49 
Clerks 46 39 41 46 50 43 45 47 46 
Supervisors-Foremen 21 43 44 43 52 46 69 48 35 
Factory Workers 37 43 27 34 52 54 28 29 32 
Building Tradesmen 21 32 33 45 50 38 43 35 27 
Laborers 24 38 21 28 29 35 32 36 25 
Students (Current) 107 76 74 72 62 63 68 72 76 
Military Personnel 132 67 67 63 64 64 58 64 66 
Women 
Teachers 49 81 84 81 74 71 73 72 82 
Nurses 28 78 75 73 77 64 58 70 66 
Stenographers 126 58 56 54 52 52 61 67 56 
Clerks 198 46 45 48 48 49 52 46 40 
Housewives 277 57 50 55 59 58 52 54 52 





is related to scores on the most relevant 
tests. 

4. Within any career group—educational 
or occupational—will be found individuals 
with less talent than one would have de- 
sired, and others with enough talent for 
more ambitious goals. 

The Differential Aptitude Tests were 
prepared to meet the needs of counselors 
and students for an integrated battery of 
well-standardized tests, each of which would 
provide meaningful scores, readily inter- 
pretable by informed counselors and 
teachers, and broadly inclusive of aptitude 
for many significant areas. The authors 
believe that extensive research has demon- 
stratéd they have approached these goals 
reasonably well. 
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COMMENTS 


N DESCRIBING the Differential Aptitude 
| Tests, Bennett, Seashore, and Wesman 
have appropriately and of necessity re- 
peated much of the material which appears 
in the DAT Manual. Also, of necessity, 
they have covered this material more briefly. 
This speaks well for them and for the 
manual: a good test manual should be too 
long and too detailed for reproduction in 
a journal article! If the article is to serve 
its purpose, it must cover basic points con- 
cisely, and highlight issues which may take 
the reader beyond the manual in his under- 
standing of the tests and of the problems re- 
lated to its use. A few of the highlights are 
commented upon in the following para- 
graphs. 

The description of the tests brings out the 
emphasis on utility as contrasted with fac- 
torial purity, an issue discussed at some 
length in my article in the September issue 
of this journal. The wisdom of this judg- 
ment can be evaluated by two types of evi- 
dence: the validities of the single tests, and 
the contributions of each test to the validity 
of the battery as revealed by multiple 7’s 
(a statistical and hence more objective 
method of predicting from profiles). The 
validity data in the article and in the man- 
ual show that the tests often have consider- 
able validity (of which more later); profile 
validity has not been studied, but the 
moderately high intercorrelations of some 
of the tests make it clear that they would 
contribute little to differential multiple 
prediction. 

The discussion of the norms is concrete 
and temperate: while numbers are large and 
the communities are varied, it is recog- 
nized that school systems which cooperate 
in this type of project are probably superior 
in some respects and that the representative- 
ness of the sample is unknown. Thus while 
the authors have done a better job of norm- 
ing than most authors, they show the need 
for caution and make intelligent use of 
their norms possible. 

In another context, however, the authors 
are not so cautious. They state that the 
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tests can be administered by “any conscien- 
tious teacher,” without special training. 
But those who have given and supervised 


the giving of group tests to large groups of 7 


high school students soon learn that the 
careful planning and preparation of ma- 
terials, alert proctoring, and other essen- 
tials of good group testing do not happen 
simply as a result of careful reading of a 
good test manual. This overeagerness to 
see tests widely used by making their use 
seem easy is, unfortunately, an all too 
common weakness. 

The educational validity data in the 
article and in the manual are so complex 
(and in the manual so numerous) that 
they overwhelm many users. And to think 
that one should have to complain about 
an excess of validity data! 
undigestible array of validity coefficients 
which caused Cronbach to take the dim 
view of multi-factor tests quoted in my 
September article. And how many coun- 
selors take time to make something of them? 
Two possibilities suggest themselves: 1) 
they might be averaged, after the manner 
of Ghiselli in his recent monograph on the 
Measurement of Occupational Aptitude 
(Berkeley: Univ. of California Press, 1955, 
pp. 116), thus giving way to unlimited em- 
piricism; 2) one might rely on fewer studies 
using appropriate, reliable criteria. The 
thoughtful comments of the test authors on 
the reasons for the great range of validity 
coefficients, and the varied validity of many 
of the tests, themselves point up the need 
for shifting the emphasis from numbers 
of coefficients to the quality of the crite- 
ria with which the coefficients are com- 
puted. 

By way of immediate compromise, I took 
the median 1’s in the table of validity co- 
efficients in this article, and added addi- 
tional columns from the manual so as to 
include commercial and shop subjects. 
Space prohibits including the material here, 
but the data justify a few generalizations. 
English is well predicted by verbal, numeri- 
cal, abstract, spelling and sentence tests; 
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so, however, are not only social studies 
grades, but also grades in mathematics and 
science (in the last, spatial and mechani- 
cal tests help too). The tests look good for 


with this type of analysis, not much else. 
Perhaps Cronbach is right. 

But the issue is not settled. It will not 
be until a few careful studies are made 


cien- 
ing. academic subjects, but not very differen- with demonstrably good criteria, and with 
rised | tially good: they seem to measure intelli- coefficients of multiple correlation and re- 
»s of || gence, and intelligence helps in all of these gression equations telling us just what each 
the | subjects. Now let us look at the business test contributes to the prediction of success 
ma- and shop subjects (in the Manual): num- in each of a variety of subjects and fields. 
ssen- | ber and language usage help in bookkeep- The careful work done so far by these 
pen ing, but both also in typing; spatial pre- winners of APGA’s 1951 Research Award 
of a dicts slightly for shop grades. Not much for distinguished work in test construction 
s to | differential prediction here, either. The and publication suggests that such studies 
use | tests look like good academic ability tests may be made.—DONALD E. Super. 
7 TALENT SEARCH SHOWS RESULTS 
the Eighty-five southern Negro students now enrolled in interracial colleges 
lex were awarded $27,500 this week in supplementary scholarships by the 
that National Scholarship Service and Fund for Negro Students, it was an- 
on nounced by State Rent Control Commissioner Robert C. Weaver, Chair- 
prom man of the Board of Trustees of the NSSFNS Supplementary Scholarship 
ents Fund. These awards supplement $46,850 in college scholarships which 
lim the students have been awarded by each of their colleges and bridge the 
mv financial gap between college awards and the student’s total financial 
un- needs. 
om? The outstanding records of these students, from southern segregated 
1) high schools and, for the most part, from low income families, now attend- 
ner ing a nation-wide group of 54 colleges and universities (including Har- 
the vard, the University of Chicago, Dartmouth, Michigan State, Radcliffe 
ide and Rockford) have now proved that the promise they showed as high 
35, school seniors has not only been met but in many cases exceeded. 
“i Richard L. Plaut, Executive Vice-Chairman and Director of the 
rhe NSSFNS extensive two-year “Southern Project” talent search, financed by 
on the Fund for the Advancement of Education, feels that the Project has 
lity made college a reality for these students. He also stressed that the students 
any have shown that good college material can be found off, as well as on, the 
2ed beaten track and not always where cultural and educational advantages 
ers exist. “The same talent searching tools and methods we developed during 
ite- our Southern Project,” Mr. Plaut said, “can uncover much heretofore- 
m- hidden talent everywhere—talent so badly needed to fill our shortages of 
trained manpower. There is no reason why this kind of program 
0k couldn’t work equally as effectively with all deprived groups. 
m1 “As a nation we cannot afford to overlook superior human potential 
a wherever it is. The ‘Negro potential,’ like any hidden talent, is waiting 
ns, in the elementary and junior high school next door. It is for this reason 
re, that we are preparing from our findings in The Southern Project a publi- 
ns. cation to be called Blueprint for Talent Searching. With this as a guide, 
Ti- local communities may be better able to discover future nuclear physicists, 
ts; engineers, doctors and scholars from within the country’s deprived groups.” 
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Interests and Tendencies Toward Maladjustment 


in a Normal Population 


CARL STERNBERG 


I" SEVERAL studies dealing with popula- 
tions of disturbed or maladjusted sub- 
jects, writers have noted a positive corre- 
lation between interest in aesthetic activities 
(literature, music, and art) and emotional 
disturbance, and a negative correlation be- 
tween interest in mechanical, computa- 
tional, and scientific activities and mal- 
adjustment [5, 6, 13]. 

The writer’s counseling experience sug- 
gested that relationships similar to those 
reported for maladjusted subjects might be 
found in a normal population. The pres- 
ent study investigated the degree of rela- 
tionship between scores on an interest in- 
ventory and scores on an inventory of tend- 


encies toward maladjustment. The study 
population consisted of normal college 
students. 


Procedure 


The Kuder Preference Record, Voca- 
tional (Form BM) and the MMPI (Book- 
let Form) were administered to 270 white 
male students enrolied in Queens College. 
The students were chosen at random from 
the total male population at the College. 
They were screened on the basis of avail- 
able medical information. Students who 
were receiving psychiatric treatment or 
psychotherapy, or for whom such treat- 
ment had been recommended, were ex- 
cluded from the study sample. 

The data collected were treated by the 
Pearson Product Moment method of corre- 
lation. Means and standard deviations of 
the scores made on the two inventories are 
shown in TABLE 1; the intercorrelations in 
TABLE 2. 


CaRL STERNBERG is with the Department of Stu- 
dent Personnel of Queens College, Flushing, New 
York. 
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Results 


The size of the correlation coefficients in | 
TasLe 2 makes it evident that it would | 


be foolhardy to attempt to predict ac- 
curately an individual’s MMPI scores from 
his scores on the Kuder Preference Record, 
Vocational. However, if one examines 
those correlation coefficients which are sig- 
nificantly different from zero correlation, 
one finds a striking difference between two 
clusters of interests. 

Of 17 significant negative correlations be- 
tween scores on the Kuder and MMPI 
scales, all but two concern the Mechanical, 
Scientific, and Computational scales. Of 


16 significant positive correlations, all but | 


one involve the “aesthetic” scales on the 
Kuder—Literary, Artistic, and Musical. 
No positive relationship at a statistically 
significant level is to be found between the 
Mechanical, Scientific, and Computational 
scales and any MMPI scale. No negative 
relationship at a statistically significant 
level is to be found between the Literary, 
Artistic, and Musical scales and any MMPI 
scale. 

In short, in the present population, 
there is a definite tendency for interests in 
aesthetic activities to be pasitively associ- 


ated with an inclination toward maladjust- | 


ment, and an equally definite tendency for 
interests in scientific-technical activities 
to be negatively associated with maladjust- 
ment proclivities. 

The findings in the present study are 
supported by the results in several earlier 
investigations. Pintner and Forlano [7] 
administered the Allport-Vernon Study 
of Values and the Thurstone Personality 
Schedule to 100 college students. Those 
scoring highest on the Aesthetic scale of 
the Study of Values made Thurstone 
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scores showing the greatest degree of mal- 
adjustment. Students whose high scores 
were made on the Theoretical scale of 
the Study of Values (generally the high 
scale for scientific-technical personnel) 
made scores in the direction of better ad- 
justment. 

Sisson and Sisson [12] compared 
Aesthetic scale scores of college students 
who were in the highest and lowest thirds 
of a distribution of Bernreuter Introver- 


sion scores. Mean Aesthetic scores of 
the high Bernreuter group’ exceeded 
mean Aesthetic scores of the low Bern- 


reuter group by a margin just short of 
statistical significance (CR=2.51). 

Carefully selected normal Harvard Col- 
lege students were compared by Wells and 
Woods with respect to dominant person- 
ality traits. The traits were derived induc- 
tively from data obtained by clinical ob- 
servations, objective and projective psycho- 
logical tests, anecdotal reports and inten- 
sive interviews, during a four-year study by 
a team of psychiatrists, psychologists, physi- 
ologists, anthropologists, and social workers. 

Arts majors showed the following traits 
to a statistically significant degree: They 
were subject to mood swings. They had 
difficulty adjusting to conventional stand- 
ards. Logical, objective, and analytical 
modes of thought tended to be distasteful 
to them. They had strong interests in 
communicating with people, but on an 
ideational rather than an _ interpersonal 
basis. Physical Science majors were de- 
scribed as relatively colorless in their emo- 
tional reactions. They were said to be eas- 
ily adaptable to convention and routine, to 
display good adjustment to their environ- 
ment, but to be disinterested in interper- 
sonal communication, possibly because of 
comparative inability to express themselves 
well or to communicate easily. Dominant 
interests were in physical phenomena, in 
mechanical activities, and in scientific work 
in general. 

Patterns of MMPI scores for several 
groups of academic majors were reported by 
Redlo [8]. She found that students special- 
izing in Engineering and the Physical Sci- 
ences tended to make the lowest scores on 
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MMPI scales, except for the Depression 
scale, where these students made higher 
scores. Art and Music majors made highest 
or near highest scores on all MMPI scales. 

In none of the studies cited was it stated 
or implied that those whose strongest in- 
terests were in scientific, mechanical, or re- 
lated activities were free of maladjustment. 
Indeed, there is evidence of depressive tend- 
encies and emotional constriction among 
scientists and technicians [8, 10, 15]. What 
the studies do show is that aesthetic inter- 
ests seem more closely related to maladjust- 
ment tendencies than are scientific-technical 
interests. 


Discussion 

Aesthetic activities, specifically literary, 
artistic, and musical activities, may be said 
to be concerned primarily with means of 
self-expression. The activities are compara- 
tively unstructured. They allow for flexi- 
bility of manner of expression. It is diff- 
cult to categorize them as “right” or 
“wrong” with respect to outcome. They 
lend themselves to passive participation in 
the form of fantasy [2, 6, 13]. 

Recent research seems to show that aes- 
thetic activities are frequently representa- 
tives of interpersonal activities, that is, they 
are communications or attempts at com- 
munication between people, and are in- 
vested with considerable quantities of emo- 
tion [/, 3, 4, 14, 15]. It is as though rela- 
tionships with people were very important 
to the aesthetically-oriented person, but he 
preferred (or found it more comfortable) 
to carry on such relationships indirectly, by 
way of aesthetic activities. 

Art, literature, and music could be ex- 
pected to attract those who have a need for 
feelings of individuality or uniqueness, 
which can best be satisfied in pursuits where 
opportunities for self-expression, active or 
passive, are greatest. A corollary of the 
need for individuality would seem to be a 
tendency to chafe under rules, regulations, 
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fixed procedures, set standards, or other 
measures or devices which imply that 
everyone must behave in the same way or 
come up with the same answer. Difh- 
culty in conforming to societally-endorsed 
patterns of behavior could lead to a feel- 
ing of being out of joint with one’s en- 
vironment, and this feeling could be re- 
flected in higher MMPI scores, in the di- 
rection of maladjustment. 

Another factor which might contribute 
to inclinations toward maladjustment is 
the apparently greater investment of emo- 
tion in aesthetic activities, in comparison 
with scientific-technical activities. As Roe 
has suggested, where greater amounts of 
emotion are at work, demands for satis- 
faction are more intense and feelings of 
frustration or failure are likely to be more 
frequent [J0, p. 51]. 

A third contributor toward maladjust- 
ment tendencies might be societal atti- 
tudes toward aesthetic activities [J1, Chap- 
ter 4]. When one is drawn to or values 
certain activities, but is aware that so- 
ciety generally places little value on those 
activities, one may suffer some loss of self- 
esteem, or feel a kind of rejection by so- 
ciety. In this connection, the reader may 
note the contrast between the good ad- 
justment of Roe’s outstanding artists [9], 
whom society might be said to have ac- 
cepted, and the relatively deficient adjust- 
ment of art students [J]. 

Finally, it is possible that the very lack 
of orderliness, precision, and definiteness 
which, in part, attracts those with aesthetic 
interests, might contribute to feelings of 
uncertainty, of “not knowing where I’m at 
or where I’m going,” which are typical of 
some maladjusted individuals, or of some 
who tend toward maladjustment. 

Scientific-technical activities, on the other 
hand, are more formal, highly ordered, con- 
crete, and easily directed or controlled. 
They require careful adherence to set pro- 
cedures and standards. Interpersonal rela- 
tionships, with their stronger emotional de- 
mands, are rarely central in scientific-tech- 
nical activities. Those who prefer these ac- 
tivities might derive feelings of security 
from the characteristics attributed to them, 
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might feel they knew where they stood, and 
might be reassured by that feeling. Con- 
formity to regulations and to other pre- 
scribed ways of behaving probably could 
come more easily to those who preferred 
order and precision in their activities. 

Society seems to value highly the work 
of the scientist and technician, who are 
credited with most of the “advances” of 
our time. If one participates in or is at- 
tracted by activities which are considered 
important by others, one would tend to 
feel that he “belonged,” that he was ad- 
justed to his environment. 

The relatively low direct emotional de- 
mands which go with scientific-technical 
activities may make them less threatening 
or anxiety-provoking than, for example, 
aesthetic activities. The writer’s counsel- 
ing experience gives him the impression 
that one of the attractions of scientific- 
technical work for some people is the fact 
that in it interpersonal relations are in- 
frequent or not important to the work 
itself [see also 10, 15]. It may be that by 
restricting his relationships with people, 
the person with scientific-technical inter- 
ests invests less emotion, has fewer de- 
mands, and less frequently experiences 
real or fancied failures in interpersonal 
dealings. 

The interest clusters contrasted in this 
paper essentially have to do with different 
ways of handling interpersonal relation- 
ships. Our present knowledge of per- 
sonality development would tend to bring 
us to the question: “What life experiences, 
particularly childhood experiences, might 
lead to the formation of different interest 
patterns?” 

There may be some clues to the answers 
to this question in observations and find- 
ings by Roe and Cameron. Roe [/0} con- 
trasted the attitudes toward parents shown 
by biologists and physicists with the atti- 
tudes of social scientists. The former 
showed present independence of parental 
relations, without guilt, for the most part. 
The social scientists seemed to be much 
less free of parental ties, and seemed to 
continue to have feelings of resentment 
toward their parents, despite the outward 
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appearance of independence from their 
parents. Roe remarked: “An unresolved 
conflict over parental relations could 
easily be displaced to a concern with per- 
sonal relations generally . . .” [10, p. 48]. 
She also wrote that the physicists, at an 
early age, seemed “to have formed direct 


relationships with objects rather than 
with people, not compensatorily” [J0, 
p. 50]. 

Cameron related certain childhood 


familial experiences to the development of 
aesthetic interests. He wrote: “The child 
whose freedom of overt action is restricted 
early in life may develop compensatory 
skills in fantasy and passive observation 
which in turn might lead him to prefer 
and seek out situations where they can be 
practiced” [2, p. 69]. 

It would appear that we would need 
research on the process of development of 


specific interests and interest patterns. 
The research might begin early in the sub- 
jects’ childhood. Emphasis would be 


placed on the ways in which interpersonal 
relationships characteristically were han- 
dled then, and at later stages in the sub- 
jects’ lives. The connection between these 
typical approaches to interpersonal rela- 
tionships and the emergence of specific 
interest patterns would be the major goal 
of the research. 


Summary and Conclusions 


1. The Kuder Preference Record and the 
MMPI were administered to 270 nor- 
mal male college students. Correla- 
tions between scores on the tests were 
generally moderate, but two distinctly 
opposite trends appeared, one between 
scores on an “aesthetic” cluster—Liter- 
ary, Artistic, and Musical scales—and 
higher MMPI scores, the other between 
a “scientific-technical” —cluster—Sci- 
entific, Computational, and Mechanical 
scales—and lower scores on the MMPI. 

. The findings coincided with those of 
several earlier studies. 

3. “Aesthetic” cluster interests possibly 
may be related to needs for feelings of 
individuality or uniqueness (and con- 
comitant aversion to routine, orderli- 
ness, and convention) and to needs for 
interpersonal relationships. It was sug- 
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gested that the positive correlation be- 
tween “aesthetic” cluster scores and 
MMPI scores might be explained by the 
inferred characteristics of subjects show- 
ing higher scores on the “aesthetic” 
scales, that is, difficulty in adjusting to 
prescribed modes of behavior, strong 
need for interpersonal relationships but 
possible feelings of inadequacy in deal- 
ing with them directly, and awareness of 


the low esteem in which aesthetic activi- | 


ties are held by society. 
Scieniific-technical interests may be re- 
lated to needs for order, control, and 
predictability. Such needs might make 
for easier acceptance of restrictions on 
behavior imposed by routine, regula- 
tions, and conventions. Knowledge 
that society valued scientific work 
highly might add to the feeling of “be- 
longing,” of being accepted by and ad- 
justing to one’s environment.  Activi- 
ties which centered on things rather 
than people might tend to require less 
emotional involvement, which might 
lead to fewer feelings of frustration or 
failure in interpersonal relationships. 


. The reasons for the development of dif- 


ferent interest patterns might be found 
in research on the process of interest 
development, beginning in the sub- 
jects’ early childhood and focusing on 
the way in which over-all personality 
development is reflected in interest de- 
velopment, with particular emphasis on 
the characteristic methods by which 
subjects dealt with interpersonal rela- 
tions in early childhood and at later 
stages in life. 
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lake PRESIDENT'S COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION BEYOND THE HIGH 

on SCHOOL 

ula- 

- Devereux C. Josephs, chairman of the President’s Committee on Educa- 

“be. tion Beyond the High School, has invited five leading educators to con- 

ad- duct “workshops” in five regions of the country to prepare for regional 

tivi- conferences to be held next spring. 

ther The “workshops” are intended to lay the groundwork ior the regional 

wm conferences and to recommend ways in which the President's Committee 

- can stimulate discussion and action in the various regions on the problems 

| of post-high school education. 

dif- Those invited to plan and conduct the regional “workshops” are Mr. 

ind Robert C. Anderson, acting director, Southern Regional Education Board, 

~~. Atlanta, Georgia; Dr. B. L. Dodds, dean, College of Education, University 

pon of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois; Dr. Harold L. Enarson, director, Western 

lity Interstate Commission for Higher Education, Boulder, Colorado; Mrs. 

de- Charles Kerby-Miller, dean, Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Massachusetts; 


on and Dr. Carroll V. Newsom, executive vice chancellor, New York Univer- 


ich sity, New York City. 
~ In addition to the regional conferences, the Committee will conduct 
studies of its own, the results of which are to be included in a report to 
the President by the end of 1957. For the purpose of making these studies, 
the Committee is divided into four subcommittees, each being concerned 
fac- with one of the following problems: the demand for post-high school 
— education now and in t* 2 next 15 years; the resources to meet this demand; 
the proposals made for modification and improvement; and the appropri- 
“af ate relationships of the Federal government to education beyond the high 
, school. 
“4 The subcommittees will report their tentative findings to the whole 
ha, Committee at a meeting on October 5. Ata June meeting representatives 
of of a number of professional associations concerned with higher education 
‘o., met with the Committee. At the all-day session the work of the Commit- 
i tee and the interests of each Association represented were discussed. Ar- 
578 thur A. Hitchcock and Thomas M. Magoon attended for the American 
- Personnel and Guidance Association. 
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INTAKE INTERVIEWING IN COUNSELING 


JAMES DRASGOW 


O" COUNSELING Clients contact us in 
one way or another to make their 
first appointment. The purpose of this 
paper is to suggest how this initial contact 
may be used more advantageously by both 
the client and the counseling service. The 
ideas are developed around helping the 
client see the service realistically, increas- 
ing “readiness” for counseling and promot- 
ing the efficiency of the agency. 

Currently in counseling, the initial con- 
tact is characteristically a brief affair in 
which the potential client makes an ap- 
pointment through a member of the 
clerical staff. Yet this first contact may be 
loaded with meaning for the client. The 
client’s perception of the service and his 
willingness to go through counseling may 
hinge upon what happens at this time. 
Making an appointment may be routine 
for the staff, but it certainly is not a rou- 
tine affair for the client. Frequently, in 
keeping with his experiences from this 
initial contact, a client attempts to begin 
counseling under misapprehensions and 


misperceptions which could have been 
avoided if the initial contact were ade- 
quate. 


The initial contact as it exists today in 
counseling is generally undeveloped. The 
value of a well-formulated intake policy 
related to the general structure of the 
agency has proved its worth through re- 
peated applications until it is now stand- 
ard practice in several fields. For example, 
during the social workers’ intake inter- 
views the nature of the service is ex- 
plained, the client is helped to see if and 
how the service might be of value to him, 
and in general the groundwork is laid 
for effective and efficient interaction. A 


James Drascow is Chief Counselor for Men at 
the University of Buffalo, Buffalo, New York. 
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relationship is established which acts as 
a fulcrum for further contacts. Very little 
of any such initial intake interviewing ex- 
ists in the counseling field, and it is not 
unlikely that many clients fail to appear 
for their first scheduled appointment be- 
cause of their experiences in the initial 
contact. However, it is possible for us 
to establish a working relationship with 
a potential client starting from the first 
contact. 

An example of a recurrent situation is 
provided by the large number of pecole 
who initially say that they want to “tuke 
aptitude tests.” When the nature of the 
Counseling service is explained to them, 
they are frequently surprised to find out 
that aptitude tests alone will not solve 
their problems. It usually takes the 
client some time to change his old percep- 
tion of the service and to accept a new 
orientation. Instead of taking time dur- 
ing the first full session to accomplish this, 
much of it can be done during the initial 
contact. 

Clients approach counseling with mixed 
feelings, anxieties, and fears. Although 
a certain amount of mobilizable anxiety 
may be beneficial in contributing motiva- 
tion to work on solving one’s problems, it 
often appears that some of these conditions 
interfere with a client’s ability to accept 
the service and face his problems in a ra- 
tional manner. Much can be done dur- 
ing the intake interview to clarify the 
mixed feelings and to relieve many fears 
and anxieties. A clear statement of ex- 
actly what we try to do and how we attempt 
to do it frequently leads to a sigh of relief 
by many clients and appears to clear the 
way for more effective and efficient coun- 
seling. 

During an intake interview it is pos- 
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sible to handle several other aspects of the 
service which often come as a surprise, 
relief, or reassurance to the client. For 
example, many do not know about fees 
and in some cases the adjustments that 
can be made in them. There are also 
many clients who think that only one visit 
will solve their problems. This latter kind 
of situation may comprise two factors: 
the obvious one that it will take only one 
visit and the subtle one that the prob- 
lems will be solved. It is our responsi- 
bility to explain to the clients that there 
is no guarantee of problem solution; we 
cannot solve their problems for them; our 
job is to provide professional assistance in 
helping them to reach their own solu- 
tions. Furthermore, the need for many 
sessions and the continuing nature of 
the service is frequently a surprise to 
these clients. In rendering an adequate 
service none of these basic points can be 
overlooked. By way of perspective, it is 
inefhcient in the total operation of the 
service to take the client’s time during the 
sessions for which he is paying in order 
to supply him with what should be free 
information about counseling. 

It is not unusual for people to ap- 
proach counseling with deep _psychologi- 
cal or psychiatric problems. These prob- 
lems may call for the services of a psycho- 
therapist rather than a counselor. The 
use of counseling as a stepping stone to 
psychotherapy is not new. However, it 
is usually not necessary to use a client’s 
full counseling hour in order to make an 
adequate referral which can often be 
made during an initial contact. Sometimes 
of course it is not possible to do this during 
the intake interview, but it is obviously 
more efficient to do so if it can be done. 

The preceding example is a specific in- 
stance of helping the client to see if he and 
his problems are amenable to the service 


n-ne whether the client’s problems legiti- 
mately fall within the limits of the agency’s 
counseling service. Of equal importance is 
the counselor’s task of determining if the 
client can be helped. Sometimes the client 
is so disturbed that he cannot be helped 
despite the fact that he presents problems 
which are usually dealt with in counseling. 
This distinction between the client and the 
problem he brings may explain why we are 
often successful in helping some clients with 
certain problems and fail to help other cli- 
ents with the same types of problems. In 
the intake interview we attempt to help the 
client see if both he and his problem situa- 
tion are amenable to counseling. 

All of the foregoing can be interpreted as 
ways of helping the client to view the serv- 
ice realistically and, if it is appropriate for 
him to use it optimally. There are clients, 
however, who apparently cannot use the 
service and yet they will get into counsel- 
ing and consume time which could have 
been used by someone else to good advan- 
tage. To maintain such practice is inefh- 
cient for both the client and the agency. 
A good example of this type of client is 
the psychopath. He usually comes in with 
a background full of delinquency, episodes 
with the law, a sporadic but not unevent- 
ful school history, and a characteristic job 
history consisting of many jobs held for 
short periods of time. His counseling ex- 
perience is not meaningful to him and al- 
though he may go through the motions of 
being counseled, it is a transient and super- 
ficial adventure. Psychiatrists and psychol- 
ogists have long recognized that these cases 
are most difficult to help. Apparently the 
counselor cannot help them either. But 
these clients will come in with classical ex- 
amples of problems amenable to counsel- 
ing and only when it is discovered that 
they themselves cannot benefit from coun- 
seling is it possible for the agency to screen 








being offered. One of the counselor’s main them out as unacceptable cases: “un- 

tasks during the initial contact is to deter- able to benefit from the service.” To con- 
The initial contact requires the utmost skill 
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tinue to accept such cases for counseling 
is doubtful wisdom. 

From the nature of the proposed intake 
interview it is evident that spending the 
required time with a potential client may 
not only help him in many instances, but 
will also allow us to increase the efficiency 
and effectiveness of our service. The func- 
tion of the intake can be summarized as 


(a) helping the client to see the service as 
it exists, (b) helping the client to see if 
both he and his particular problems are 
amenable to the service offered, and (c) 
helping the agency to screen cases and 


thereby increase efficiency. It is also ap- 
parent that the intake interview requires 
the utmost skill of an experienced and 
competent counselor. 


COMMENTS 


Fur COUNSELOR meets constantly the 
problems to which Dr. Drasgow gives 
his attention in this paper. A large pro- 
portion of the clients seeking our services 
have more or less serious misconceptions 
about what counseling is and how it can 
help them, and a sizable fraction of them 
are persons who are not likely to benefit 
from the experience and might well be 
screened out at the beginning. If a care- 
fully conducted intake interview could ob- 
viate these difficulties it would markedly in- 
crease the efficiency of counseling proce- 
dure. 

The doubt that remains with me after 
reading the paper centers around the ques- 
tion of whether one intake interview does 
or can accomplish these purposes. In social 
agencies where the nature of the service to 
be rendered is clearly understood, this pro- 
cedure seems to have worked very well. But 
can we be so sure at the outset what coun- 
seling service any given case is going to re- 
quire? And can we state clearly and defi- 
nitely the nature of the service we are pre- 
pared to give? Probably the characteristic 
which best distinguishes a counseling psy- 
chologist from other professional workers 
in psychology is the breadth of the area 
with which he is concerned. He is in a 
position to offer a service tailor-made for 
each individual client. The materials he 
has at his disposal include a knowledge of 
occupations and educational institutions, 
familiarity with a wide variety of tests and 
diagnostic methods, and skill in psycho- 
therapeutic interviewing. If the diagnostic 
judgment or the structuring of the situation 
for the client comes too soon, some of this 
advantage may be lost. 
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I am particularly wary of quick decisions 
as to whether or not an individual can be 
helped. I would be very hesitant to con- 
clude that a prospective client is a psycho- 
path because of a record which shows de- 
linquency, poor school work, and an irregu- 
lar job history. Many persons with such 
symptoms are those most in need of coun- 
seling help and are able to make good use 
of it. What evidence there is on the subject 
does not suggest that a single interview is 
a sufficient basis for a diagnosis of psychop- 
athy—or anything else, for that matter. 

Dr. Drasgow and I would agree that the 
initial interview is an extremely important 
part of the local counseling process. It 
should not be a perfunctory, non-psycho- 
logical conference. The difference between 
us is that he would delegate it to a spe- 
cially trained interviewer whose task 
would be one of evaluation and interpreta- 
tion, whereas I would prefer that each 
counselor do the preliminary interviewing 
of his own clients and use the contact pri- 
marily as a means of initiating a relation- 
ship within which the person’s needs can be 
met. What we really need is research to tell 
us which of these two methods contributes 
most to counseling effectiveness. Unlike 
many research problems related to counsel- 
ing, this one would seem to present no in- 
superable difficulties in the control of rele- 
vant variables. In calling attention to this 
problem which we need to study, Dr. Dras- 
gow’s article has made a real contribution to 
our thinking about counseling.—Lrona E. 
Ty er, Professor of Psychology, University 
of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 
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CRITICAL REQUIREMENTS 
Of Small School Counselors 


William E. Truax, Jr. 


| on TRAINING OF educational personnel 
workers presents many challenging prob- 
lems. One of these is the growing need for 
more adequate information about the coun- 
selor’s job requirements. This article re- 
ports an attempt to derive a list of the 
critical requirements of an effective small 
public school counselor [4]. The research 
was restricted to the counselor working as 
the only trained personnel worker in a 
small school. One assumption basic to this 
restriction is that there is a distinction be- 
tween the duties of a counselor or guidance 
director working in a large school as one of 
several special guidance workers and those 
of the only counselor in a small school. 

In this investigation the Critical Incident 
Technique, a method developed by John C. 
Flanagan and other collaborators, was used 
[2]. The technique itself involves the use 
of a set of procedures for collecting direct 
observations of human behavior in such a 
way as to facilitate their usefulness in solv- 
ing various practical problems. It involves 
the collection and analysis of reports of 
actual incidents in which the behavior of 
the workers being studied is judged by an 
observer to be outstandingly effective or in- 
effective. 


Procedure 


The first step in this study was the adapta- 
tion of the basic principles of the Critical 
Incident Technique to a study of the small 
school counselor. A mail contact was de- 
cided upon, and a Critical Incident Booklet 
in which the technique was described, 
studies employing it cited, and instructions 
given as to the types of incidents desired 

WituiaM E. Truax, Jr. is Associate Director of 


Student Personnel and Guidance, East Texas State 
Teachers College, Commerce. 
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was prepared. A letter of explanation to 
the participants was then written. 

Approximately 2,500 of these Critical In- 
cident Booklets and letters of explanation 
were mailed to a national sampling of 
teachers, school administrators, counselor 
trainers, state directors of guidance, guid- 
ance supervisors, and counselors. From this 
group, a total of 1,123 incidents from 42 
states was obtained. 

These incidents constituted the raw data. 
An analysis of each incident was made to 
identify the behavior which was considered 
effective or ineffective. Essentially this in- 
volved extracting the gist of the incident or 
the truly effective or ineffective quality in 
the total incident. 

Findings 

From the 1,123 incidents submitted by 
the 305 respondents, 1,364 Critical Be- 
haviors were extracted, 63 per cent effective 
and 37 per cent ineffective. An examination 
of the critical incidents reported showed 
that most of the specific acts of counselors 
could be grouped into seven major cate- 
gories. These categories or areas of capa- 
bility point to the skills and understandings 
needed for successful performance as a small 
school counselor. Designations, descrip- 
tions, and relative importance of these areas 
are given in TABLE l. 

The fact that approximately 42 per cent 
of the total behaviors reported by all re- 
spondents fell in Area I, Providing Services 
to Students as Individuals, does not seem 
surprising since the whole concept of guid- 
ance and personnel services has been focused 
on the individual. In terms of frequency 
of behaviors, Area I ranked first in both 
effective and ineffective categories. A simi- 
lar relationship between effective and in- 
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TABLE | 
Critical Behavior Categories 





Rank 
According to 
Frequency of 


Behavior 
Reported Area Area 
(all groups) Designation Description 





l I Providing Service to 
Students as Individ- 
uals 

Maintaining the Rela- 
tionships between 
the School and Com- 
munity 

Providing Services and 
Maintaining _Rela- 
tionships with the 
School Staff 

Providing Services for 
Students in Groups 

Accepting Personal 
Responsibility 

Accepting Professional 
Responsibility 

Contributing to the 
General School Pro- 
gram 





effective behavior did not exist in the other 
areas. TABLE 2 shows the rank order of the 
areas according to the frequency of effective 
and ineffective incidents. 


Tentative List of Critical,Requirements | 


One of the primary purposes of the pres- 
ent research was to arrive at a tentative defi- 
nition of an effective public school counselor 


TABLE 2 


Rank Order of Areas According to Frequency 
of Effective and Ineffective Behaviors 











Effective Ineffective 
Rank Area Area 
l I I 
2 IV Ill 
3 Ill VI 
4 II VII 
5 Vv IV 
6 VII Vv 
7 VI II 
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in a small school. The effective behaviors 
indicate the way in which a counselor 
should perform his job if he is to be judged 
effective by individuals similar to those 
supplying the data for this study. 

The ineffective behaviors in general indi- 
cate the behaviors which the counselor 
should avoid. Although the present study 
represents only a preliminary investigation, 
those behaviors which show a high fre- 
quency seem to suggest themselves strongly 
as criteria. Those mentioned less _fre- 
quently, however, may also be important. 

From the behaviors reported a tentative 
list of summary statements has been pre- 
pared. Each statement has been derived 
from critical behavior incidents which dis- 
tinguish successful or unsuccessful perform- 
ance in a significant number of instances. 
These may have value as a general definition 
of an effective counselor. The summary 
statements grouped under categories of 
counselor capability, which may be referred 
to as Critical Requirements, are given be- 
low. Although the content of the state- 
ments was derived from the data of the 
study, the writer is indebted to Mathewson’s 
Guidance Policy and Practice for the type 
of wording used in some instances in Area 
I and to Ethical Standards of Psychologists, 
a Summary of Ethical Principles for Area 
VII [3] and [J]. 


I. Providing Services to Students as Individuals 


1. Collects, organizes, and analyzes information 
about the individual student. 

2. Aids the student in the discovery of his 
aptitudes and capacities, his potentialities, 
and limitations. 

3. Assists the student to plan a school pro- 
gram, to appraise and evaluate his educa- 
tional progress and to diagnose his learning 
difficulties and make necessary educational 
adjustments. 

. Helps the student to secure placement in 
an educational program in keeping with 
his needs, potentialities, and circumstances. 


— 


or 


. Helps the student to make a tentative 
choice of a vocational area and aids him in 
his initial adjustment on a job. 

6. Assists the student to make wise avoca- 

tional plans and choices. 

7. Helps the student to learn satisfactory 
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methods of making personal-social adjust- 
ments. 


. Aids the student in the development of 


feelings of adequacy and self-confidence. 


. Assists the student in the development of 


attitudes and habits of self-reliance. 


. Arranges for and assists the student to find 


part-time work, scholarships, loans, and 
other financial aid while he is in school. 


. Helps the student to find a job after leav- 


ing school. 


. Refers the student to and prepares him for 


psychiatric aid or other psychological help 
when the need arises. 


. Helps the student to make necessary ar- 


rai, ements to move into a more desirable 
hor e environment when necessary. 


. Ar nges for various kinds of try-out and 


expi..aiory experiences to meet the needs 
of the individual student. 


. Establishes and maintains a friendly, posi- 


tive, interpersonal relationship with the 
student in the counseling interview and 
accepts him as a person of real worth. 


Il. Providing Services to Students in Groups. 


1. 


9. 


. Arranges 


Organizes with care career days, college 
days, orientation meetings, and other simi- 
lar all-school guidance activities. 


. Carries on a constant program to provide 


information to students about the guidance 
program. 

for and conducts 
trips to industrial organizations, business 
houses, schools, and colleges. 


exploratory 


. Makes available to students a comprehen- 


sive, well-organized group of materials in 
pamphlet and chart form dealing with 
educational, occupational, and _personal- 
social information. 


. Writes or assists in writing at the student’s 


level of understanding, school handbooks 
for the orientation of new students. 


. Carries on group discussions with students 


on topics such as boy-girl relations, how 
to get a job, how to apply for scholarships, 
what to expect in college, and other topics 
of interest to student groups. 


. Sponsors or assists in sponsoring recrea- 


tional or cocurricular activities for students 
in the school and community. 


. Makes himself familiar with the resources 


available to student groups in the local 
school community. 

Is friendly and courteous and acceptant in 
his relationships with student groups and 
shows a genuine interest in them. 
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111, Providing Services and Maintaining Relation- 
ships with the School Staff 


l. 


© 


Cooperates with the staff in obtaining in- 
formation about students and in making 
it part of the school records. 


. Sends new occupational and other guidance 


information to the school staff at frequent 
intervals. 


. Assists home room and other teachers in 


planning and carrying out an effective 
group guidance program. 


. Provides information about individual stu- 


dents to individual faculty members in an 
understandable fashion. 


5. Enlists the aid of and works with individual 


faculty members in planning activities to 
assist the individual student in solving 
problems, making wise choices, plans, and 
adjustments. 


. Contacts all faculty members individually 


to explain the guidance program and the 
services it can render. 


. Organizes and contributes to an in-service 


program of guidance. 


. Arranges meeting times of in-service train- 


ing sessions in guidance to meet the con- 
venience of most of the faculty. 


. Assists teachers in the wise use of tests and 


other information-gathering devices. 


. Prepares carefully all speeches about the 


guidance services that he is called upon to 
make before a faculty group. 


. Is friendly and courteous with fellow staff 


members at all times. 


IV. Maintaining Relationships between the School 
and the Community 


or 


Arranges and participates in case confer- 
ences with teachers and community con- 
sultants and with teachers and parents. 


. Provides information about the guidance 


program through speeches, newspaper ar- 
ticles, letters, and pamphlets to community 
groups and individuals in the community. 


. Organizes community study groups, insti- 


tutes, and conferences on student problems 
and other such matters affecting school- 
community relationships. 


. Enlists aid from community groups and 


organizations in assisting students to make 
wise choices, plans, and adjustments. 


. Interprets information to parents about 


student adjustment and plans in a careful 
and meaningful fashion. 


. Attempts to integrate the guidance activi- 


ties of the school with those of the com- 
munity. 





7. Maintains a close personal contact with the 
various community agencies and business 
and industrial organizations. 

8. Is friendly, courteous, and tactful in his 
relationships with school patrons and other 
community members. 


V. Contributing to the General School Program 


1. Attempts to integrate the guidance services 
with other aspects of the school program. 
2. Participates actively in the curriculum de- 
velopment program of the school. 
$. Conducts research studies of student prob- 
lems, goals, and plans and makes such in- 
formation available to the faculty and 
administration. 
4. Plans and conducts follow-up studies of 
graduates and drop-outs. 
. Cooperates with other school personnel in 
promoting activities of the school not di- 
rectly related to the guidance program. 


co 


VI. Accepting Personal Responsibility 


— 


. Adheres to the school’s policies, regulations, 

and customs. 

Accepts the customs and mores of the local 

community realizing that his personal be- 

havior reflects on his profession. 

. Keeps office and personal appearance neat 
and clean. 

. Schedules and keeps appointments and 
meets commitments with a minimum of 
confusion and delay. 

. Prepares and maintains an adequate sys- 
tem of cumulative records. 

6. Checks accuracy and neatness of written 

notices and reports. 

7. Plans and schedules his work in such a way 
that most of the students are served by the 
counselor as adequately as possible. 

8. Checks carefully the plans for all meetings 
and programs for which he is responsible. 

9. Works beyond scheduled working hours 

and returns at off times when the need 

arises. 


ro 


eo 


— 


or 


VII. Accepting Professional Responsibility 


1. Avoids the use of his position for power 
or profit not consonant with the welfare 
of the individual student. 

2. Regards information received in the coun- 
seling interview as inviolable and refrains 
from spreading it as gossip. 

3. Maintains objectivity in his relationships 
with students, keeping his own personal 
problems in the background. 

4. Makes an effort to keep abreast of the cur- 
rent knowledge of his field in all phases of 
his work. 





5. Respects the rights of his employers and 
adheres to the terms of his contract. 

6. Realizes his level of competence and ex- 
perience in dealing with students and re- 
fuses to go beyond it. 

. Is careful not to criticize unjustly estab- 
lished organizations, institutions, or pro- 
fessional persons in his relationships with 
students. 

8. Accepts responsibility for conducting all 
phases of the guidance program according 
to the most acceptable professional proce- 
dures. 


~I 


Summary 


The current study was undertaken to in- 
vestigate effective and ineffective perform- 
ance on the part of small school counselors 
by means of the Critical Incident Tech- 
nique. For the purposes of this inquiry a 
person, regardless of title, devoting one-half 
or more time to guidance and personne] 
work and serving as the only guidance 
specialist in the entire school system in the 
case of a small system or as the only guid- 
ance specialist in a single school building 
in a larger system, was regarded as a coun- 
selor. 

Descriptions of specific situations in 
which the counselor had been especially 
effective or ineffective were obtained from 
teachers, administrators, counselor trainers, 
and counselors themselves. An analysis of 
each incident was made to identify the be- 
havior which was considered critical. These 
behaviors were then organized into a usable 
and meaningful structure. 

The most tangible outcome of the investi- 
gation was the development of a tentative 
list of critical requirements for small school 
counselors as based on an analysis of the 
descriptions of effective and ineffective per- 
formances received. 
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School Persistence and Personality Factors 


ETHELWYNE G. ARNHOLTER 


S THE PERSONALITY adjustment of the in- 

dividual pupil a determining factor in 
his decision to remain in school or to drop 
out before graduation? Is his school tenure 
affected by the attitude of his mother 
toward school? The study reported here 
attempted to answer these questions. 

Using the interview method, a study was 
made to determine whether there were 
personality characteristics which differed 
between those students who remained in 
school and those who dropped out before 
graduation. Interviews were also held with 
the mothers in an effort to determine their 
attitude toward their childrens’ completing 
high school. 

Three hypotheses were tested: (1) A sig- 
nificant difference in personality adjust- 
ment will be found between those students 
who remain in high school through gradua- 
tion and those students who drop out; (2) 
The attitude of the mother toward the 
school and her expectations in regard to 
her child’s school attainment are important 
concomitants of a student’s remaining in 
high school through graduation or drop- 
ping out; (3) A significant difference will be 
found between the graduates and the drop- 
outs in their statements of opinion concern- 
ing the preparation for employment given 
them by the school. 


Procedure 


The subjects were selected in the Arsenal 
Technical High School in Indianapolis, In- 
diana, from students who had entered in 
September, 1947. Twenty-five of those who 
had entered in the September, 1947 class 


ETHELWYNE G. ARNHOLTER is Psychological Con- 
sultant for the Indianapolis Public Schools, Indiana. 
This article is from a doctoral thesis submitted to 
Purdue University as partial fulfillment of the re- 
quirement for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 
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but had dropped out before graduation, 
were matched by sex, age, and intelligence 
quotient with graduates who had entered 
in the same class. 

Although subjects were not matched by 
socio-economic status, the factor of socio- 
economic difference was held somewhat 
constant. The occupation of the father of 
each subject was classified according to the 
categories in the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles. Only subjects whose fathers’ occu- 
pations fell in the categories of clerical, 
sales, service, skilled and semi-skilled occu- 
pations were included. None of the occu- 
pations of the fathers of the subjects were 
in the professional, managerial, or unskilled 
categories. 

Two clinical instruments were used to 
evaluate the personality adjustment of the 
students. The first instrument was the 
California Mental Health Analysis, a paper 
and pencil test, couched in words believed 
to be useful for obtaining, “self portraits” 
of individuals. The second instrument was 
the Rotter Incomplete Sentence Blank, a 
semi-projective instrument. So that read- 
ing skills would not be involved, the sen- 
tence stems of this test were read to the 
subjects by the examiner and the responses 
were recorded verbatim and scored objec- 
tively. The projective aspects of the test 
were evaluated only for additional informa- 
tion concerning the subjects. 

Interview schedules devised by the ex- 
aminer were used in obtaining statements 
from each student and each mother. Areas 
explored with the mothers were: (1) ex- 
pression of feelings and attitudes toward 
the school experiences of her child, (2) ex- 
pressions of what the mother thought her 
expectations concerning her child’s school- 
ing had been, (3) attitudes toward her own 
school experience, and (4) attitudes toward 
her child’s job adjustment. All of these 
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opinions were understood to be retrospec- 
tive reflections. 

Areas explored with the pupils were: (1) 
attitude toward the school, (2) attitude 
toward his school success, (3) expression of 
opinion concerning the preparation for 
vocational placement given him by the 
school. 

Data obtained from the California Men- 
tal Health Analysis and the Rotter Incom- 
plete Sentence Blank were examined by 
analysis of variance procedure to establish 
whether there was a significant difference in 
personality adjustment between the gradu- 
ates and the drop-outs. 

Statements obtained in the interviews 
from the pupils and their mothers were 
analyzed by a significance test appropriate 
for assessing relationships between corre- 
lated proportions to discover whether a 
difference existed between the groups in 
regard to opinions concerning the contri- 
bution of the school and the preparation of 
the pupils for employment. 


Findings 

The first hypothesis was supported. A 
significant difference was found in personal- 
ity adjustment between the graduates and 
the drop-outs as measured on the California 
Mental Health Analysis. The graduates 
were found to be the better adjusted on the 
total scores, with a difference that was sig- 
nificant at the 0.02 level. 

Also, as measured by the California 
Mental Health Analysis girls were found to 
be better adjusted than boys of both groups 
in the specific areas of satisfying work and 
recreation and in freedom from behavioral 
immaturity. The difference between the 
sexes was significant at a level between 0.025 
and 0.05 in both areas. 

While no significant difference was found 
between the graduates and the drop-outs on 
the total scores of the Rotter Incomplete 
Sentence Blank, a significant difference was 
found in the area of school adjustment, with 
graduates showing the better adjustment, a 
difference significant at a level between 
0.01 and 0.05. On the Rotter Incomplete 
Sentence Blank the girls showed a better 
overall adjustment than the boys in both 
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groups, particularly in the areas of attitude | 


toward school and in their family relation- 
ships. The difference was significant at a 
level 0.01 to 0.05. 

The second hypothesis of the study was 
also supported. A difference in the state- 
ments of the two groups of mothers indi- 
cated that there was a relationship between 
the scholastic attainment of the pupils and 
the attitudes of their mothers toward the 
school as reflected in their statements evalu- 
ating their feelings retrospectively. No at- 
tempt was made to measure cause and effect 
in this relationship. 

More of the mothers of graduates than 
mothers of drop-outs responded “yes” to 
questions about whether: when the child 
started high school, they expected him to 
graduate; they thought the child was happy 
in high school; they were or would have 
been concerned about his dropping out be- 
fore graduation from high school; they feel 
he has made a good adjustment since leav- 
ing high school; they enjoyed school when 
they were young. 

From their statements it was found that 
all of the pupils who graduated thought 
their decision to go on through school had 
been a wise one. All except one of the 
graduates stated that they had been happy 
in high school. More than half of the 
drop-outs felt that their decision to with- 
draw from school had been a wise one. All 
except two of the drop-outs stated that they 
were happier to be out of school than they 
had been in school. 

The third hypothesis was not supported. 
There was no significant difference between 
the groups in their expressions concerning 
the preparation given them by the school 
for employment, since neither group felt 
their preparation had been adequate. The 
graduates, however, felt that they had re- 
ceived considerable preparation for life in 
general but would have liked more specific 
training for employment. The drop-outs 
felt the time spent in high school was 
largely wasted. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


This study provided fairly conclusive 
evidence that there is a difference in per- 
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itude } sonality adjustment as measured by the important concomitants of a pupil’s re- 
wenl California Mental Health Analysis and the maining in high school through graduation 
=a Rotter Incomplete Sentence Blank, between or of his dropping out. A closer agreement 
the students who graduate and those who in goals might be found by an increased 
a drop out of high school, with the drop-outs interpretation of school aims to parents. 
state- | being less well adjusted. It was found in this study that neither 
indi- Research is needed to find more effective the graduates nor the drop-outs felt that 
oer methods for helping pupils to become more the school had given them sufficient prep- 
and adequate in the school situation and to in- aration for employment. Research is 
the crease their feelings of belonging. Ques- needed to uncover additional methods for 
valu- tionnaires to poll pupil attitudes and opin- meeting pupil needs for job preparation. 
D at- ions might provide useful indices for revi- As a stronger link between the school and 
fect sion of school services so that guidance placement in a job, new and practical tech- 
could be given to those who feel especially niques need to be developed. The pupils 
than inept. and their mothers in both groups inter- 
to This study has indicated that the attitude viewed in this study expressed a desire for 
hild of the mother toward the school, as evalu- the school to play a more active role in 
2 & ated in retrospect, and her expectations in helping students prepare for and obtain 
iPPY regard to her child’s school attainment are employment. 
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EDUCATIONAL TV GETS NEW BOOST 
that 
ight Use of television by educational institutions, slow in starting, now is 
had gathering increasing speed, Electronics, McGraw-Hill publication, re- 
the ports. An estimated 100 institutions now have closed-circuit TV installa- 
su tions. In addition, there are 25 educational TV stations on the air and 
ith- seven more are expected this year. 
All Starting in September, more than 6,000 pupils in two high schools and 
hey six elementary schools in one Maryland county will receive part of their 
hey daily instruction by closed-circuit TV. So far, most installations in edu- 


cational institutions have been small experimental hook-ups of two or 


ed. three rooms. 
Present plans for the Maryland experiment call for the county’s entire 


pen 
ing school system—a total of 47 schools—to be supplied with equipment by 
ool September, 1958, when approximately 20,000 pupils will receive TV in- 
elt struction. Total cost of the project is estimated at over $1,000,000, with 
he the Ford Foundation’s Fund for the Advancement of Education providing 
~ | funds for training personnel and supervising the program. Educational 
boa TV proponents believe that successful results from this program will 
ific . a . . . 
ae triple the use of closed-circuit TV as an educational medium, the magazine 
me says. 
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A KUDER PATTERN 


For Bakers and 


Baking Students 


C. H. PATTERSON 


Wi ARE THE vocational interests of 
bakers? In counseling clients who 
express an interest in this field, how can we 
determine whether the occupation is suit- 
able in terms of measured interests? For 
occupations covered specifically by the vari- 
ous interest tests or inventories, counselors 
have some basis for estimating the congru- 
ence of expressed and measured interests, or 
a criterion for determining appropriate 
fields of work in terms of measured interests. 
But there are many occupations not repre- 
sented by our interest inventories. Baking 
is one of these fields. It should therefore 
be of interest to know what bakers are like 
in terms of Kuder interest scores. 

In the 1951 revision of his Manual, Kuder 
[7] summarizes the profiles for about 120 
accupations (or USES occupational codes). 
There are no data for bakers; apparently 
no one has as yet obtained data for this 
occupation. 

As part of a study of students enrolling in 
a large private industrial institute, Kuder 
(Form BM) scores were obtained for 72 
students enrolling in a course in baking. 
In contrast to the students in the other 
courses, those entering the baking course 
have usually had some experience in the 
occupation, often amounting to many years. 
The results for these students therefore 
represent occupational rather than student 
norms. However, since those men who, par- 
ticularly after considerable experience in 
the trade, return to school for specialized 
training are probably selected on some basis, 
such as motivation, drive, etc., these men 
may not be representative of the occupation. 
Nevertheless, it was felt that the data at 
hand would be worth reporting. 

The mean age of the 72 men was 24.4 
years with a standard deviation of 7.4. The 
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range was from 16 to 61. Mean education 
completed was 11.17 years, standard devia- 
tion 1.74. The mean AGCT standard score 
was 107, with a standard deviation of 23. 
The large standard deviation is in part due 
to two cases with AGCT standard scores of 
48 and 57. These tests were checked care- 
fully for scoring and evidences of invalidity. 
Both had answered all 150 items on the test; 
this suggests that possibly they had answered 
the items randomly, but there is no cer- 
tainty about this. Both had low scores on 
two other tests (Bennett AA and Revised 
Minnesota Paper Form Board). Although 
there is thus some doubt about the validities 
of the AGCT scores, they are included in 
the computations. 

The first row of TABLE | gives the raw 
scores for the nine scales of Form B of the 
Kuder for the total group enrolling in the 
course. Since experience or the lack of it 
might affect the scores and pattern, those 
students indicating no previous experience 
were separated out. There were 18 such 
students. For two of the students there was 
no information about previous experience 
available, and one indicated some military 
experience, but the extent was not given. 
The 18 without experience appeared to be 
younger than the rest of the group. How- 
ever, the two oldest students, ages 50 and 
61, were in this group. Including these 
two gave this group a mean age of 25.9; 
excluding them gave the remaining group 
of 16 students a mean age of 22.2. The 
remaining 51 students for whom data on 
experience were available listed their ex- 
perience as from 3 months to 37 years. 
The mean of this (highly skewed) distribu- 
tion was 57 months, with a standard devia- 
tion of 72.7 months. 

The mean scores for the 18 students 
without experience are given in the sec- 
ond row of Taste 1. The differences be- 
tween the group with experience and the 
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TABLE 1 
Kuder Preference Record Scores for Students Enrolled in a Baking Course and in Trade Courses 








Kuder Scale 








Group N 7 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Total 72 72.2 33.8 58.9 72.2 53.6 42.2 19.0 67.4 52.3 
Without experience 18 68.8 31.1 58.3 66.1 58.1 43.0 19.7 66.2 54.8 
With experience 51 74.1 33.8 59.5 74.2 $3.5 41.3 18.5 68.5 50.3 
Trade courses 706 96.8 34.4 65.8 66.2 54.3 39.7 15.2 65.4 49.8 





group having had no experience are small, 
with a few exceptions. The difference on 
the Persuasive scale (scale 4 in the table) 
of 8.1 points or about 14 percentile points 
is significant at the 0.05 level, suggesting 
experienced bakers are higher in Per- 
suasive interest than students intending 
to enter the field. None of the other dif- 
ferences reached significance at the 0.05 
level. 

It may be of interest to compare this 
group of bakers with students entering 
trade courses of a mechanical nature. The 
results for a group of 706 students en- 
rolling in 15 other courses are described in 
detail elsewhere [2]. The means for this 
group are given in the third row of TABLE 
l. The greatest differences are for the 
Mechanical and Scientific scales (scales 
1 and 3 in the table), as would probably be 
expected. These differences are signifi- 
cant beyond the 0.01 level. Two other 
differences, though not as great, are sig- 
nificant beyond the 0.01 level. These are 
on the Persuasive and Musical scales 
(scales 4 and 7 in the table). The dif- 
ferences are not practically great, but reach 
significance because of the large N_ in- 
volved in the total group. The difference 
on the Persuasive scale is due entirely to 
the bakers with experience, the students 
without experience being almost identi- 
cal to the mechanical trades group. The 
differences on scales 6 and 9 also reach 
statistical significance at the 0.05 level. 
Apart from the differences on the Me- 
chanical and Scientific scales, the general 
pattern for both groups is similar. It was 
suggested in the previous paper referred 
to above, that there is a general mechani- 
cal trades pattern on the Kuder. The 
present data indicate the possibility that 
this pattern, or at least certain elements 
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of it, may extend beyond the mechanical 
trades, to include all the skilled trades. 
As suggested earlier, the level of scores 
on certain scales may distinguish some of 
the trades and in view of the present re- 
sults, certain scales (?.e., Mechanical and 
Scientific) may distinguish the  non- 
mechanical from the mechanical skilled 
trades. This hypothesis bears further 
study. 


Summary 

The more data counselors have on the 
measured interests of various occupations 
or fields of work, the more effective their 
counseling can be. The present paper 
presents the Kuder interest scores of a 
sample of student bakers, most of whom 
have had considerable experience in the 
trade. The differences between students 
with experience and those without ex- 
perience are small; experienced bakers 
tend to score higher on the Persuasive 
scale. Bakers differ from students in the 
mechanical trades in having significantly 
lower Mechanical and Scientific interests, 
and experienced bakers score higher on the 
Persuasive scale. Apart from the differ- 
ences on the Mechanical and Scientific 
scales, the Kuder pattern is similar to that 
of the skilled trades students. The pattern 
indicates that bakers are characterized by 
peaks on the Artistic and Musical scales 
(75th and 65th percentiles, respectively). 
The profile should be useful to coun- 
selors in cases where the choice of baking 
as an occupation is being considered. 
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STUDENTS AS ADVISORS 


To Student Organizations 
ROY R. SENOUR, Jr. 


¥ THE POSITIVE educational values inherent 

in group activities are to be fully realized, 
it is essential that trained advisers be avail- 
able for student organizations on the col- 
lege level. The need is particularly acute 
in city and other community colleges, where 
students and faculty, who commute between 
their homes and the campuses have an op- 
portunity to meet only in the classroom. In 
these circumstances it is especially difficult 
to provide student organizations with 
trained faculty advisers who have the time 
to travel and to work with student groups 
that hold meetings and run affairs outside 
school hours during the week and on week- 
ends. And without trained advisers stu- 
dent personnel administrators must either 
require organizations to meet during the 
academic day or deny them official recogni- 
tion as college groups. Neither course is 
satisfactory. 

To cope with this problem at Brooklyn 
College, the Office of Student Activities has 
instituted a training program for student 
advisers. Its purpose is twofold: first, to 
supply trained leaders to work as advisers 
to student organizations; and second, to 
provide qualified students with an oppor- 
tunity to obtain leadership training and 
supervised field work experience in group 
activities. 

The program is administered and super- 
vised by four faculty members in the Office 
of Student Activities, who are trained in 
student personnel administration or social 
group work. In addition to the profes- 
sional staff, a corps of outstanding and ex- 
perienced student advisers, undertaking spe- 
cial leadership training in supervision, 
serve as supervisors, each having several 
individual student advisers assigned to him. 


Roy R. Senour, Jr., is with the Department of 
Personnel Service, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, 
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These are known as senior student ad- 
visers. At the present time there are ap- 
proximately 150 student groups, including 
fraternities and_ sororities, functioning 
under the guidance of trained student ad- 
visers. 

Volunteers for the program are accepted 
from all departments of the College, though 
the majority are registered in the depart- 
ments of education, psychology, and soci- 
ology. Students who apply for training in 
the adviser program must be upper class- 
men. It is highly desirable that they have 
had training in leadership and experience 
in summer camp counseling or community 
centers, and that they have been successful 
leaders in student activities. Each one is 
carefully interviewed and screened by mem- 
bers of the professional staff. 

Following acceptance for training, the 
applicant is assigned to attend three train- 
ing seminars each semester that he serves 
and is placed under the supervision of a 
senior student adviser or staff member, who 
holds regularly scheduled individual con- 
ferences with the student throughout his 
service as an adviser. The general prac- 
tice is to assign an organization to the stu- 
dent adviser before he completes the first 
series of seminars, but in some cases this 
is postponed until after the first seminars. 
Decisions in this matter depend on the pre- 
vious experience of each student adviser. 

Each student adviser automatically be- 
comes a member of the Adviser Organiza- 
tion, the purpose of which is to further the 
work of the student adviser program. Pub- 
licity and materials for the use of advisers 
are planned, arrangements are made for 
socials and guest speakers, and recognition 
for service is granted through the Adviser 
Organization. The adviser may also share 
in the administration of the program. He 
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may devote as much or as little time to 
service on committees of the Organization 
as his schedule will permit, but in any case, 
he must fulfill all the specific duties which 
devolve upon him in his capacity as a stu- 
dent adviser. 

It is the responsibility of the student ad- 
viser to attend every meeting of the group 
to which he is assigned, including business 
meetings held on the campus, as well as off- 
campus social and athletic events. He must 
attend each leadership seminar and hold bi- 
weekly individual conferences with his 
supervisor. He is also required to submit 
periodically written anecdotal progress re- 
ports and end-term evaluations of group de- 
velopment and activities. The latter de- 
scribe and appraise the quality and type of 
leadership demonstrated by group members, 
and constitute a part of the student ad- 
viser’s final semesterly evaluation reports. 
These materials, together with the records 
of supervisory conferences, are submitted to 
the Office of Student Activities. In addi- 
tion, complete records are maintained of the 
activities of each group and the work of 
each adviser. 

Because of the many variables involved, 
appraisal of the student adviser program is 
largely subjective. No two student groups 
are alike. The needs, expectations, and 
readiness of individual advisers vary. The 
experience and training of the senior ad- 
visers and of the staff differ from person to 
person. Nevertheless, the reactions, per- 
ceptions, and insights of those who take 
part in the program provide a helpful check 
on the program purposes, content, and 
methods. The staff thus seeks to appraise 
the program through conferences with and 
reports written by the elected leaders of 
the groups advised by students, as well as 
with the student advisers and senior ad- 
visers. Regular staff conferences are also 
held with the College administrators for the 
purpose of evaluation. 

Among the elected leaders of groups ad- 
vised by students, reactions toward the stu- 
dent adviser program range from indiffer- 
ence to enthusiasm. Negative reactions are 
directed toward the individual adviser who 
has not been as helpful to his group as a 
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previous one. Indifferent comments come 
from leaders of groups whose student ad- 
visers do not contribute anything to the 
groups or who fail to meet their responsi- 
bilities. The reports indicate that ad- 
visers who are conscientious and mature, 
as well as experienced and trained, are 
very sincerely appreciated by the elected 
leaders and rank-and-file members of stu- 
dent organizations. 

Student advisers and senior advisers gen- 
erally are enthusiastic about their experi- 
ence in the program. They have reported, 
almost without exception, that the program 
has afforded them a positive opportunity 
to learn about group processes, leadership, 
programming, and human relations. At 
the same time they have gained certain in- 
sights into and an understanding of them- 
selves as outcomes of supervisory conferences 
and reports. Through their continuous ap- 
praisal in seminars, supervisory conferences, 
and reports, the content and method of 
training, seminars, and conferences are re- 
vised in order better to meet the changing 
needs of the student and senior advisers. 

Student personnel administrators, al- 
though cognizant of the many variables, feel 
that the student adviser program is success- 
ful in many ways. It keeps lines of com- 
munication open between the individual 
student group and the Office of Student 
Activities. At the same time, it provides 
the kind of teaching-learning supervision 
that helps members to realize the positive 
learning experiences inherent in small 
groups. There is evidence, too, that the 
supervised group work experience afforded 
student and senior advisers has contributed 
to their personal, and in many Cases, to 
their professional growth and development. 
And finally, the student adviser program has 
made it possible for the College to provide 
the members of the student body with un- 
limited opportunity to establish small or- 
ganizations and to foster a wide variety of 
cooperative group activities. Without the 
student adviser program at Brooklyn Col- 
lege, these opportunities would necessarily 
be limited. 

In summary, the program of training for 
student organization advisers at Brooklyn 
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College provides student groups with as- 
sistance in organizing and developing ac- 
tivities. At the same time, it gives inter- 
ested and qualified students an opportunity 
to gain supervised group work experience. 
Lines of communication are maintained by 
the student advisers between the individual 





groups and the College student personnel } Le 


administrators. Consequently, Brooklyn 
College is enabled to provide all interested 
students with an opportunity to belong to 
and participate in a small group, thus mak- 
ing available to them valuable learning ex- 
periences normally limited in a non-resident 
college such as this is. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHIC SERVICE FOR COUNSELING PSYCHOLOGY 


A Bibliographic Service which will provide a convenient method of 
filing and organizing the literature pertinent to Counseling Psychology is 
now available to the profession. Originally developed by the Counseling 
Center at the University of California, Berkeley Campus, and Teachers 
College, Columbia University, the system later obtained the sponsorship 
of Division 17 of the APA and a Committee was established to make the 
system and service available to the field. The coverage is very broad and 
will be of great value also to clinical and personnel psychologists. 

The Service will select and code pertinent items from each issue of the 
Psychological Abstracts. These items will be reproduced and distributed 
on a yearly subscription basis. Each subscriber will receive, bi-monthly, 
a packet of approximately 125 pages of coded reproductions of the perti- 
nent Abstracts, each page divided into five 3 x 5 units that can be cut into 
card form for ease in filing. Abstracts requiring cross-indexing will be 
duplicated the appropriate number of times, with a separate code number 
for each item. The 125 pages will contain approximately 500 items, 
including the multiple entries. 

In addition, each subscriber will receive the complete outline of the 
system, including subject titles, coding system, etc., with instructions for 
setting up a permanent index card file, with all subject headings. Other 
materials, such as monographs, papers, etc., may also be classified and filed 
under this system by setting up a regular vertical, or shelf file. 

Subscriptions, which must be paid in advance of the first publication in 
January 1957, are offered on a cost basis of $25 each for 1 year of service, 
or six sets of the Abstract items. 

In the event that subscriptions received exceed the cost of the project, 
adjustment will be made to the subscribers, either in a bonus of back 
issues of the Abstracts, or in a reduced subscription rate. 

To enter a subscription send a check or money order made payable to 
The Regents of the University of California to the Counseling Center, 
University of California, Building T-5, Berkeley 4, California. 
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Defense of Guidance 


To the Editor: 

I am disturbed at the philosophy expressed in 
“Guidance: A Plea for Abandonment” by John R. 
Seeley, in the May, 1956, Journal. Through its 
choice of verbiage such an article has a surface 
fluidity which tends to make it appear comprehen- 
sible to the casual reader. But when one attempts 
to analyze its underlying philosophy he is forced 


to conclude that much of it is based on false 
premises. 
As Mr. Seeley defines “Guidance” with such 


words as “educated,” “led,” “guided,” or “de- 
veloped,” he presents a point of view which, it is 
felt, even the most extreme “directivist” would 
reject. Thus, in his definition, he apparently ig- 
nores the client centered, as well as the more mod- 
erate philosophy of the eclectic. 

Mr. Seeley states that a new Protestant reforma- 
tion became “a possibility and a necessity! For 
the new protest made it possible for man to take 
responsibility for his own conscience.” Since their 
inception, the world’s great religions, Christianity, 
Judaism, Mohammedism, Buddhism, etc., have in- 
sisted that man is responsible for his own conscience. 
Perhaps modern man must be made periodically to 
realize that he has such a responsibility for his 
conscience, but let us not promulgate such a phi- 
losophy as if it were a new concept which we had 
just discovered! 

Mr. Seeley further states that “next to the preacher 
and the publisher, perhaps no man has been under 
clearer mandate to be dishonest than the teacher.” 
I disagree vehemently that any and all of these 
persons concerned, be it preacher, publisher, or 
teacher, has received any such mandate. As a 
teacher (and I feel that I speak for other teachers) 
my only mandate, both personal and societal, has 
been to honestly present the facts to my students, 
that they, both individually and collectively, may 
develop their own interpretations regarding them. 
ind I further sense that the great majority of 
preachers and _ publishers feel similarly so 
obligated. 

Mr. Seeley states that “the school also has its 
agenda—and a very heavy one—to prevent the child 
from coming to grips with reality. . ” Again this 
smacks of a pseudo mandate with which Mr. 
Seeley has apparently endowed the school. 

In writing of the laissez faire climate in which 
guidance operates (with which philosophy I take 
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no particular exception) Mr. Seeley speaks of the 
failure of “all other institutions . . . the home and 
the church most notably.” This would appear as 
the overly superficial type of present day thinking 
by which educational extremists justify the school’s 
assumption of the prerogatives of these other in- 
stitutions. Perhaps we educators, instead of be- 
rating ourselves over the apparent failure of these 
institutions, should make an honest attempt to 
assist them in defining their own specific functions 
with relation to the child. 

Semantically, I cannot agree with Mr. Seeley’s 
definition of the word “practical” as he writes 
“Whatever ‘practical’ may mean in theory, in prac- 
tice it means flight into that which does not 
matter—even from the viewpoint of the claimant— 
as against that which does.” 

With reference to group therapy Mr. Seeley writes 
“Group therapy, for instance goes farther, faster 
in groups that spend’ enough time on ‘irrele- 
vancies.’"" It is not clear as to what he means by 
such therapy going “farther, faster,” but it is felt 
that this entire statement does group therapy a 
distinct injustice. 

In summation, an attempt has been made to 
analyze a portion of Mr. Seeley’s basic philosophy 
as seemingly expressed in the above named article. 
Guidance, to me, is as simple as “helping people 
to help themselves.” Naturally, guidance has many 
facets, educational, vocational, personal, social, etc., 
but its underlying strength stems from a willingness 
to help others, and not through any desire to 
superimpose itself on others, be they individuals 
or institutions. 

CuHaARLes R. DOLAN 

Director of Guidance Services 
State Department of Education 
Concord, New Hampshire 


College Teachers as Counselors 


To the Editor: 

In view of the tremendous 
teachers may have upon the lives of college students 
through counseling, ten suggestions are here listed 
for those who desire to improve their skill in the 
guidance of students: 

1. A record card for each student can be kept 
containing such information as name, address, 
telephone number, work experience, present em- 
ployment, total hours carrying, extracurricular ac- 
tivities, hobbies, major field, minor field, index, 
classification, date expect to graduate, future plans, 
etc. As pertinent information is gathered it can be 
placed on the card. Information of this sort serves 
an additional purpose in that it may sometime be 
useful in writing letters of recommendation for 


influence which 


students. 


2. Private personal interviews or conferences 





with students can be held whenever they appear 
to be necessary. 

8. Closely observe each student in and outside 
the classroom to determine any deviations from 
their regular pattern, and to get a picture of the 
individual in relation to his peers. 

4. Be willing to listen to students. Sometimes a 
chance remark indicates that they wish to talk 
things out with someone. 

5. Follow-up chance remarks, changes in be- 
havior, irregularities in attendance. 

6. Encourage informal class discussions at times. 
These often reveal the real motivation of students. 

7. Make informal comments in passing which may 
be helpful to students. Compliments about changes 
in hair style, new dress, attractive ties, etc., are 
positive ways of showing interest in the lives of 
students. 

8. Be friendly with students, that is, one should 
be normally courteous at all times. Recognizing 
students on the campus, in the hallways, and speak- 
ing to them in a friendly manner help to establish 
rapport between them and the teacher. 

9. Regular office hours should be kept so that 
students will know when the instructor is available. 

10. Study interviewing and conference techniques, 
and try to improve. Secure advice from the per- 
sonnel division. 

The ten points listed can assist the college teacher 
to better fill the role of counselor, the quality of 
teaching, and help students in their adjustment. 
The overall importance of the function of adequate 
counseling by teachers is that of promoting the 
college’s ability to meet the needs of students. 

RACHEL D. WILKINSON 
Hunter College in the Bronx 
New York, New York 


Proposed Codification of 
General Principles of Scholarly Publication 


To the Editor: 

With the vast majority of educators rallied under 
the stirring slogan, “Publish or perish!” is it not 
high time that the principles of this basic aim be 
stated? With hosts of scholars dedicated to the 
simple ideal of publishing as much and as often as 
possible, surely their consecration deserves a code. 

The writer was fortunate enough to obtain a 
hundred thousand dollar grant to analyze the 
principles of scholarly publication. Only fifty 
thousand dollars had been requested, but the foun- 
dation concerned took the view—based on a pre- 
liminary million-dollar investigation of requests for 
aid from foundations—that a hundred thousand 
was the absolute minimum it could give away. 

My research revealed that in reality scholarly 
writing has been governed over the years by un- 
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written but universally recognized rules. A hard 

core of ten fundamentals emerges: 
1. Two articles are better than one. 

two, even if they might have been combined effec- 


tively into one, loses value. Each scores as “one 
publication.” 
2. Authorship is infinitely divisible. Each 


credited collaborator, regardless of the total number, 
degree of contribution, or inclusion for honorary 
reasons, scores “one publication.” 

3. Factory-produced (or “subcontracted”) articles 


Neither of the | 


7 
s 


bear the name of the entrepreneur, and are credited fd 


to him. From ancient times the scholar chieftain 
has had the right to farm out projects to graduate 
students, librarians, and novitiate assistants in 
bondage. 

4. The value of scholarly literature increases 
directly with its grimness. The Flesch Formula for 
easily understandable writing may be applied, but 
in reverse. 

5. Tables, statistics, graphs, and charts, entirel) 
apart from their necessity or relevance, are accept: 
able evidence of reliability. Simple subtitles and 
symbols, on the other hand, are taken as proof of 
shallow work, shockingly easy for the nonscholar 
to comprehend. 

6. A proper title will contain a minimum of ten 


words, of which at least five will have four syllables | 


or more. Its implications should be obscure and 
ponderous. Awkward phraseology demonstrates the 
true scholar’s disregard for readability. 

7. Prestige may be acquired by inventing neu 
terms which are infinitesimal variations of familia 





concepts. They are valued, furthermore, because 
they create employment for teachers who must ex: | 
plain that the new designations are almost identical | 
with the older definitions. 

8. Conclusions must be tentative. 
should end with the words, “Further research is} 
needed.” This is a protection against errors that | 
might be revealed by subsequent research, and| 
leaves the door open for an article called, “A fur- 
ther exploration of my tentative exploration.” 

9. Bibliographies are evaluated by the 
Special merit is achieved by a bibliography whose | 
length exceeds that of the article itself. A clear} 
connection between any single reference and the 
article, although not contraindicated, is a secondar\ 
consideration. 

10. It shall be regarded as conduct unbecoming 
a scholar to observe whether or not a colleague's 
article has any effect whatsoever, practical or theo- 
retical, on the state of knowledge. His publication, 
under any and all circumstances, and by virtue of 
its existence alone, counts as “one article.” 

ROBERT TYSON 
Hunter College 
New York, New York 
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Anyone in this interesting spot is certain 
to be impressed by the caliber of people in 
They—that 
is, you—would stand out in any profession. 

For example, Anna M. Hanson of Sim- 
mons College, Chairman of the Placement 
Committee, devoted two full days in the 
office recently to smoothing out the direc- 
tions for the placement work in the future. 
The Association is developing a strong na- 
tional clearing house for positions in guid- 
ance and personnel services. Anna Hanson 
and her Committee are building up this 
important professional function. 

Lawrence H. Stewart of the University of 
California chairs the Committee on Licens- 
ing, Training, and Certification. This 
Committee is engaged in a study this year 
to develop standards for the certification of 
guidance personnel. 

The 1958 Convention is being shaped up 
by Kingsley Wientge of Washington Uni- 
versity in St. Louis. King was appointed by 
President-Elect Frank M. Fletcher for this 
very responsible post. Already the 1958 
Convention is being planned, deadlines 
worked out, over-all policies established. 

The Constitution Committee went into 
operation right after the last Convention. 
Under George M. Pierson of Queens Col- 
lege, the Committee has been studying many 
changes that must be made in the Constitu- 
tion. They will be submitted to you 
through the Journal. 

The man in the Membership saddle is 
Kenneth B. Hoyt of the State University of 
lowa. Ken already has met countless times 
with his Committee. He appointed the 
loyal corps of hard working state member- 
ship chairmen who are responsible for 
building up the membership within their 
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states. This Committee is in the center of 
the APGA growth. 

These are a few of the highly able people 
who are devoting themselves to the growth 
and professional strength of this Associa- 
tion. There are many more. All should be 
mentioned. We will talk about others in 
later issues. If you would be interested in 
working on a committee or in the conven- 
tion, drop me a line, please, and let me 
know what you would like to do. 

The influential position of the Associa- 
tion rests in large measure upon the contri- 
butions of committees and other groups of 
able guidance people. 

During the middle of October another 
group of very able people, the Executive 
Council, will meet to consider major policies 
and programs of the Association. They are 
highly competent people with statesmen’s 
views of their roles in guiding the destinies 
of the Association. There will be an ac- 
count of their deliberations in the Decembe1 
issue. 

Recently I have attended a number of 
conferences on the gifted, the aged, the 
mentally and physically handicapped. In- 
variably the discussions reach the point of 
the counselor in school, college, agency. 
The counselor is always in demand! These 
discussions have a way of coming to the 
recognition of the persons who are so very 
influential in the growth of individuals. 

I mention these conferences as part of this 
letter because they have impressed me with 
the value and able contributions of guid- 
ance and personnel people not only within 
the professional framework of the Associa- 
tion but certainly within the framework of 
the institutions in which they work. 
“They” means you.—ARTHUR A. HITCHCOCK 
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reviews of recent publications . . 


GUIDANCE IN THE MODERN SCHOOL, by 
Henry B. McDaniel. New York: The 
Dryden Press, 1956. xv + 526 pp. 


| be AUTHOR states that this book “is in- 
tended to serve as a basic text for those 
entering the field.” Let us hope that the 
intention is realized, for newcomers to the 
field who can establish their guidance 
foundations on the concepts and principles 
presented by this book are indeed fortunate. 
They should be able to proceed into the 
bewildering maze of activities which they 
will meet in most school guidance and 
counseling programs with some awareness 
of each task’s relationship to the whole. 

The three major functions of a guidance 
program are presented as adjustive, distrib- 
utive, and adaptive. This classification, an 
extension of the original two divisions pro- 
posed by Koos and Kefauver in 1925, serves 
a very real purpose in helping schools unify, 
relate, and evaluate existing activities, and 
also in pointing the directions in which to 
extend additional services. 

The detailed descriptions of each of the 
three major functions comprise the main 
content of this book, after the author’s con- 
cepts and principles of basic guidance are 
discussed. 

The author’s concept of counseling is 
eclectic, and considering the realities of 
school counseling (the realities being time 
schedules, numbers of students, range of 
problems, and counselor competencies), it 
seems reasonable to start the beginning 
school counselor with this approach. We 
believe with the author that “eclecticism 
does not necessarily involve confusion of 
assumptions and failure to differentiate 
among authorities . . . .” With an eclectic 
beginning, the school counselor may learn 
to sense the varying counseling needs of 
students and to develop and apply the 
appropriate counseling skill to each differ- 
ing need. 

This book’s authenticity obviously does 
not derive mainly from tradition nor from 
the reiterations of other authorities. It 
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. by various contributors 


rests securely and with conviction on the 
first-hand, wide, and practical experience | 
of the author, an eminent guidance leader 
in California. He uses realistic case ma- 
terial throughout the book with the com. | 


fortable sureness not available to the ivory- 7 
Among general introduc | 
tory textbooks in guidance, this realistic 7 


} peop 


quality should give it distinction and 


towered writer. 


special value. The newcomer to the field | 
will sense at once that guidance has to do J 
with real people, boys and girls and young 

people, in their daily living, not with inani- 

mate theories and ideas alone. 

In this otherwise excellent text it is re- 
grettable, however, that so little of the 
author’s attention is given to recent trends 
which distinguish the guidance program in | 
a modern school. What are some of these 
trends which this reader believes are either 
omitted entirely or touched too lightly? 
One, of course, is the growing significance 
of the classroom teacher’s role in guidance, 
both in elementary and secondary schools. 
This topic cannot be brushed off with the 
statement, “The counseling relationship is 
a distinctly different one from the pupil- 
teacher relationship.” It would, however, 
have been valuable to have this competent 
author show how the growing interest of 
classroom teachers in using guidance con- 
cepts and attitudes results in increasing 
demands on the specialized skills and com- 
petencies of counselors. As the classroom 
teachers participate more actively in some 
of the traditional functions of counselors, 
the professional status of competent coun- 
selors, instead of being threatened, seems to 
improve noticeably. 

Another trend in the counseling and | 
guidance programs of a modern school is 
the closer integration of the counselor's | 
activities with school system and community | 
guidance resources. We cannot accept 
without reservations the author’s statement 
that “some problems) are too serious and 
difficult for a school counselor to handle; 
such cases should be referred to a psychia- 
trist.” There are many system and com- 
munity resources which may be utilized or 
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may be developed to help guide young 
people who cannot be handled by a school 
counselor. Certainly the new school coun- 
selor will be promptly frustrated and the 
experienced one will have become case- 


tors hardened if they believe there is no guid- 
ance resource between themselves and a 
n the’ psychiatrist, even if one is available. At 
rience |) this point the author might well have sug- 
eader |, gested some of the types of system-wide and 
>» ma.) community services which may be found 
com.) or stimulated in communities—counseling, 
ivory- | clinical, recreational, vocational, social, or 
oduc. | medical—and how they may be effectively 
alistic |) used by school counselors to help young 
and) people. Certainly this area of the school 
field |, counselor’s competencies will have to be 
to do | faced in forthcoming textbooks on guidance 
coung | if new workers in the field are to be ade- 
nani.) quately prepared for counseling in a school 
which conceives itself to be modern. 
is re This reader looked in vain for some rig- 
- the| orous discussion and recommendations con- 
rends| °erning administrative organization of the 
m in| guidance program to permit time for the 
these| Counselor to have repeated conferences with 
ither| individual students as needed. Certainly 
tly: |, 100 students per counseling hour per year 
-ance| does not permit repeated counseling of 
ance,| Some students if all are to have some 
rools, | Counseling. 
» the This reader finds the book largely slanted 
ip is toward secondary school guidance. Recent 
upil- marked expansions in the guidance services 
ever,| of elementary schools—use of school counse- 
etent| [ors, guidance committees, case conferences, 
st of} imdividual and group parent conferences, 
con-|, medial and special developmental classes 
asing —deserve greater recognition, for it is by 
com.|, S°me of these very features that the school 
-oom | May be characterized as modern. 
ane We cannot, however, expect one basic 
sJors, |) “Xt_to cover all facets of a subject as ex- 
‘oun- | 'nsive as school guidance and counseling. 
ns to), Even with the limitations noted by this 
; reader, the book is an unusually sound in- 
and) ‘oductory textbook which is exceptionally 
ol is) Well written. The binding and format are 
Jor’s f) *ttractive to the eye; the type is comfortable 
inity | © read. We believe instructors and stu- 
cept dents will find the book's purpose well 
nent | Served as a text for those who are new to 
anil the field of guidance.—Rosatie WALTz, 
“ws Director of Gutdance Services, Santa 
wig Monica Unified School District, Santa 
noon Monica, California. 
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3 GUIDANCE SERVICES IN ELEMENTARY 
, ScHoots, by Harold W. Bernard, .. 
Evan James, and Franklin R. Zeran. 
New York: Chartwell House, 1954. 
vi + 403 pp. $5.75. 


| AuTHORS of this volume state in their 
preface that they are interested in help- 
ing teachers make guidance “a continuous 
emphasis in daily procedures.” This objec- 
tive they have achieved admirably for the 
text provides a wealth of practical material 
and a vast number of suggestions which can 
be utilized in the ongoing classroom activi- 
ties. Guidance has been defined by them as 
“essentially a way of teaching which pro- 
vides a favorable climate for the growth 
and development of the _ individual.” 
While many specialists in guidance will 
cavil at this definition, realistically it must 
be accepted that for many years to come in 
our nation’s schools guidance of young 
children will be the responsibility of the 
classroom teacher. Indeed, even if it were 
financially possible to provide necessary 
numbers of specialists, it would not be de- 
sirable to relieve the classroom teacher of 
responsibility for the guidance of her 
children since the classroom supplies a 
unique environment for the analysis of 
needs and emotional support in meeting 
them. 

Recognizing the heavy responsibility they 
are placing upon teachers, the authors very 
wisely have presented a chapter directed 
toward helping teachers insure their own 
mental health. While some of their sug- 
gestions may seem somewhat too popular 
in nature for inclusion in a professional 
text, nevertheless their statement may cause 
teachers to reflect upon the precepts set 
forth. Certainly the popular approach has 
caused the general public to become more 
adequately informed about the principles 
of mental health. 

The volume was designed as a textbook 
and as a result is presented in the classic 
textbook manner, complete even to sum- 
mary and questions at the end of each 
chapter. While these questions are excel- 
lent, and provocative of thoughtful consider- 
ation, they almost intrude into what is per- 
haps the major contribution of the book, 
a generous review of the literature in the 
field. There has been careful citation of 
the major authorities in the guidance field. 
The points of view of the experts are pre- 
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* Direct quotes on successful 
guidance practices by 180 ele- 
mentary teachers in 45 states 

A down-to-earth “How 
To” book. . . practical and 
fundamental. Explains 
how elementary teachers 
can understand and guide 
their pupils; assist in their 
growth and development. 
Outlines how school staffs 
can organize and use 
guidance practices to im- 
prove their schools. Gives 
the philosophical and psy- 
chological framework of 





A NEW 
McKNIGHT BOOK 


325-+xvi pages, 6 x 9, 
cloth binding 


elementary guidance with List Price... $5.00 
almost 200 specific prac- Send check or money 
tices actually being used “ORDER TODAY ON 
by teachers. Y APPROVAL 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT cm co. 
Dept. 426 Bloomington, Illinois 


sented effectively to give depth and breadth 
to the authors’ own views. 

There is an especially fine chapter on 
the sociogram. After reading it, a teacher 
should feel competent to utilize sociometric 
methods. Problems of learning are also 
given careful attention; there is a healthy 
emphasis upon the importance of emotional 
factors in reading. ‘Tests and measure- 
ments are covered in a most helpful fashion 
although it would have been more effective 
from the reader’s point of view to have in- 
cluded all material regarding tests, and the 
analysis of test data into a single chapter 
rather than dividing it between two some- 
what widely separated chapters. 

In spite of the emphasis upon the 
teacher's role in guidance, a very careful 
and helpful chapter delineates the respon- 
sibilities of guidance specialists for those 
school systems in which specialists are 
available in elementary schools. Evalua- 
tion, too, is given attention although the 
emphasis is somewhat upon survey method- 
ology rather than upon the qualitative 
evaluation based upon appraisal of the 
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adjustment of children by means of longi } 
tudinal studies. 

Teachers, administrators and guidance 
specialists will all find the volume valuable 
for different reasons. They will all ap 
preciate it for its practical suggestions, 
its annotated bibliography interspersed 
throughout the text, the helpful material 
in the appendix; and the fact that the vol. 
ume brings sharply into focus most of the 
essential elements of guidance, with a care. 
ful differentiation between guidance and 
counseling not very frequently found in the 
literature. Guidance in elementary schools 
is a relatively new field, with a consequent 
scarcity of textbooks. This one makes a 
welcome addition to the literature in the 
field.—Frances M. Witson, Director of 
Guidance, Board of Education, New York, | 
New York. 


GUIDANCE IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, by 


- Harold F. Cottingham. Bloomington: 
McKnight and McKnight Publishing 
Company, 1956. 325 pp. $5.00. 


Is SCHOOL guidance, the elementary pro- 
gram is the new frontier, despite the fact 
that some school systems have had going 
programs at that level for as much as twenty 
years. Therefore a book on the subject is 
bound to command interest and to help| 
set not only patterns of operation but also| 
attitudes, purposes and the philosophical! 
framework into which the practices will be 
fitted. This book sets out to discuss only 
the practices and ways of implementing 
them, thus taking a “parts” rather than 
the “whole” approach. 

Before crossing any frontier, a potential | 
explorer has a right to answers to several 
fundamental questions, with a_ priority 
order. The first probably would be, “Why 
make this effort?” followed by such ques- 
tions as, “What will I be missing if I don't 
go?” and “Will it be worth the effort?” 
Only when these questions are answered 
satisfactorily does an explorer begin to ask 
“How do I get there?” 

This book makes an impressive beginning 
by acknowledging these questions in the 
proper order, but fails to acknowledge their 
relative importance. 

However, for readers who have taken the 
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first steps in crossing the frontier, this book 
will give multiple answers to the question, 
“How?” It is little short of a compendium 
of methods as reported by guidance workers 
here and there. Regrettably, the author 
does not indicate how his examples came 
into his hands, but no reader can fail to be 
impressed by the sheer weight of numbers. 
Most of the examples are ingenious and 
interesting, though naturally of unequal 
significance. A few, like the one on page 
167 reporting assemblies for students with 
poor citizenship, are of questionable value. 

At all times the emphasis of the book is 
upon how—how to set up cumulative rec- 
ords; how to write anecdotes; how to initi- 
ate a guidance program. These are ex- 
cellent chapters but too little is said about 
end purposes of all these techniques, al- 
though slanting references are made to 
them, and we are left to f,! in the details 
for ourselves. 

Most of the answers to what and why are 
given in the first chapter in capsule form. 
This is the most provocative chapter in the 
book, and this reviewer wishes it had been 
expanded at the cost of some of the rest of it. 


Here the author gives his own phi- 
losophy. He mentions that guidance is a 
point of view and a process as well as a 
set of services. These ideas need reitera- 
tion and enough expansion in treatment to 
carry the uninitiated reader along to the 
point where he begins to nod in agreement. 
We hear too little in guidance literature 
about the attitudes it inculcates in teachers’ 
minds and the needs it fills in classroom 
management. Teaching is the epitome of 
interpersonal relationships, and guidance 
is the mind-set for them before it is the 
means to them. Chapter one encompasses 
these ideas but all too briefly. Immersed as 
the book is in techniques, there are through- 
out recurrent strains of the philosophy of 
chapter one. But you have to be in tune 
with the author to catch them. 

Guidance is not first of all a set of tech- 
niques or a kit of tools, as the author rightly 
indicates. This reader only wishes that the 
meaning of guidance in the elementary 
school had been permitted to be the major 
theme, and that the techniques familiar at 
the high school level had been either sub- 
ordinated to this theme or transposed for, 





is more effective than either method by itself. 


“This book is exactly the kind of professional support 
needed in furthering our work.” 
H. S. Bankston, Supervisor 
Mental Health Education 
Louisiana State Education Dept. 


“It has much to r d it, ially from the 
standpoint of that little understood procedure, small 
group guidance .. . I feel Dr. Driver has made e real 
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of Family Relations 
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rather than transplanted to, the elementary 
setting. 

Guidance like instruction and _ their 
counterpart, learning, is continuous but not 
always the same either in purpose, in em- 

hasis or in method at differing school 
levels. A careful reader will conclude that 
the author would agree, but the conclusion 
will come as an inference only. He has 
kept to his purpose, to describe successful 
guidance practices in an organized pattern 
and to suggest ways of implementing them, 
but one can still wish for prior steps and 
broader treatment of this unexplored area. 
—BLANCHE B. PAuLson, Director, Bureau of 
Counseling Services, Chicago Public Schools. 


on - _ <> —_ = = 


PSYCHOLOGICAL DIAGNOSIS AND COUNSEL- 
ING IN THE SCHOOLS, by Stanley S. Marzolf. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
1956. 1-391 pp. 


| ie BOOK was written as a basic introduc- 
tion to the work of the school psychol- 
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ogist, guidance counselors and school social 
workers with a view to giving persons in 
training for these professions a picture of 
how their work contributes to the role o! 
education in a society. The major emphasis 
in the text is upon the conceptual frame. 
work of personnel work rather than on 
techniques. Testing, interviewing, records, 
etc., are discussed but not in detail. In 
view of this emphasis it might have been 
well to have considered another title for th: 
book. 
Diagnosis” in the title leads the reader to 
expect a thorough and critical analysis of 
specific diagnostic techniques. 

The book contains four parts. Th« 
initial section consists of a well-organized 
and clearly written discussion of the foun- 
dations of diagnosis and counseling, includ. 
ing the sociological setting for individual 
methods, individual methods in relation to 
education, evaluation of behavior, and an 
analysis of the theory of diagnosis. 

Part two is labeled “The Case Study,” 
but one looks in vain for any cases. The 
emphasis is upon the structure of a case 
study covering such topics as pertinent in- 
formation, direct observation and school 
records, interviewing and physical aspects 
of the individual. For the sake of the be- 
ginning worker in this field it would have 
given more meaning and vitality to the 
material if a few well-chosen cases had been 
included to bring out salient points which 
the counselor and the client need to recog- 
nize in order to form a clear understanding 
of all the determinants in a particular prob- 
lem of behavior. 

The third section is concerned with test- 
ing and covers in outline form the various 
kinds of tests used in personnel work. The 
material is well written and contains much 
wise counsel for the beginning personne! 
worker as far as standardized tests are con- 
cerned. 

The final section of the book consists of 
a discussion of ways of improving ad- 
justment, such as environmental manipula- 
tion, remedial teaching, counseling, pla. 
therapy and records. 

This book is clearly written, carefully 
organized and comprehensive; the author 
is thoroughly familiar with the literature 
and has had sufficient experience in the field 
in which he is writing to give one the feel- 
ing that he is not just manipulating words 
when he discusses counseling procedures 
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In seeking to give an over-view of personnel 
work from the kindergarten to college, 
naturally he has sacrificed thoroughness of 
treatment at the various age levels. It is 
obvious that the diagnostic and counseling 
techniques employed with very young chil- 
dren are quite different from those at the 
secondary or college level. There are simi- 
larities of course, but the beginning student 
in personnel work needs to become aware 
of the way in which age and maturity in- 
fluence the selection of techniques. Bas- 
ically, however, the book is sound and will 
introduce the student effectively to the field 
of personnel work. Furthermore, the 
teacher who selects this book for a class 
will not lack subject matter for class dis- 
cussion and for testing. There is much for 
the student to learn from this text.—HucH 
M. Bett, Projessor of Psychology, Chico 
State College. 
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Your Future Jos, A Guide to Personal 
and Occupational Orientation of Youth 
in the Atomic Age, by James H. Bedford. 
Los Angeles, Society for Occupational 
Research, Ltd., 1956 (new revised edi- 
tion). 366 pp. $3.50. 


Te Future Job, according to the author 
is a revised edition of a book by the 
same title published in 1950. The revi- 
sions are minor. The limited bibliography 
at the end of each chapter has been par- 
tially brought up to date. Page for page, 
the 1956 edition follows line by line, para- 
graph heading by paragraph heading the 
1950 edition. The only changes in the 
sentences have been to quote current salary 
figures in place of those in 1950. The table 
of contents and index of both books are 
identical. The most notable change and 
one that is decidedly an improvement are 
the on ge am used for illustrations. In 
this respect the '56 edition appears to sur- 
pass the '50 edition. 

Both books are oganized in two phases: 
(1) self analysis and (2) vocational analysis. 
Part I provides a systematic study of the 
individual and Part II surveys opportunities 
available in major occupational fields in 
terms of social significance. More informa- 
tion, however, on automation, particularly 
in clerical and semi-skilled jobs, in the 
opinion of this reviewer, would have added 
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considerably to the type of new information 
needed by young people in selecting their 
careers. Here is a field with wide and im. 
portant economic and social implications. 

This book is easy to read and contains 
a number of interesting and worthwhik 
facts and figures. Forty pictures and chart 
scattered throughout the book add consider. 
ably to its value. 
is well constructed. 

Suggestions for further study as weil asa 
small bibliography are given at the end of 
each chapter. The suggestions are well 
thought out and in many instances appear 
most worthwhile for self-learning. In 
twenty-three chapters, however, with an 
average of seven suggestions for further 
study per chapter, there are only seven 
revisions in the '56 edition. There are 
weaknesses in the short bibliography. I 
contains references to older editions when 
newer publications are in print. To men. 
tion just one: There is the listing of R. D. 
Falk’s Your High School Record. Does Ii 
Count? as of 1951 when there is an excellent 
revision in 1953. References are also made 
to older books and pamphlets when newer, 
more up to date authoritative books o 
monographs are available. The subject 
index is a weak aid in using the book for 
topical reference. 

The book itself is written in a highly 
directive manner. Young people may ac 
cept as the final truth statements in this 
book which are open to critical discussion. 
To mention just two: 


. . . Much of the work that needs to be done in the 
world is just plain drudgery ...” page 6. 


. . . Although most social case workers spend the} 


largest part of the day visiting in the field, there 
is also considerable office work in the making ol 
reports on cases, consulting with supervisors, attend- 
ing staff meetings, and hold office appointments 
with some of the clients...” page 348. 


These are a few of the sweeping generali- 
zations which this reviewer believes are not 
supported by present research or by the 
intensive experience he has had in some of 
these areas. 

Despite its limitations, this book may act 
as a positive stimulus to young people in 
their choice of careers.—S. NORMAN FEIN- 
GOLD, Executive Director, Jewish Vocational 
Service of Greater Boston. 
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intimate knowledge of business operation that is limited to the few. Through this 
preferred position many secretaries move rapidly to supervisory and administra- 
tive posts at enviable remuneration. 


Variety of duties... pleasant surroundings .. . opportunitiés for self-expression 
and creativeness ... these are only a few of the advantages that make the secre- 
tarial field the sesame to personal achievement and lasting success. 


For the smooth functioning of American Business, young people with intelligence, 
ambition, and the desire to achieve are critically needed in the secretarial field. 
Your guidance can mean their right decision. 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION/McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
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BUSINESS needs tSdepetyoutient-offers rich rewards, One ois 
e the most attractive fields’ of activity is that of the secretary. Around this — 
* position revolves the smooth finctioning of the executive office. 











Publications . . . in brief 





Mobilization and Health Manpower. II. 
A Report of the Subcommittee on Para- 
medical Personnel in Rehabilitation and 
Care of the Chronically Ill. Office of De- 
fense Mobilization. Health Resource Ad- 
visory Committee, 1956. 87 pp. Free. 


This excellent committee report provides concise 
and quite detailed information regarding the para- 
medical professions concerned with care and re- 
habilitation of the disabled and chronically ill. 
Eight professional fields are included: physical 
therapy, occupational therapy, medical and — 
atric social work, clinical and counseling psychology, 
rehabilitation counseling, speech and _ hearin 
therapy, nursing, and educational and recreationa 
therapy. For each ficid the report describes the 
group covered, supply and demand, location and 
types of employment, professional education and 
—- present voluntary and governmental pro- 
grams for increasing the numbers of workers, and 
the program and proposals regarding means of 
reducing personnel shortages. 

The committee also presents summaries of the 
recruitment, training, and scholarship programs 
currently carried on by Federal, national, voluntary, 
and professional organizations. The report con- 
cludes with recommendations as to how personnel 
shortages may be alleviated through the continuing 
work of Federal, voluntary, and professional organ- 
izations and through development of programs de- 
signed to increase the pool of qualified college stu- 
dents, retain professional workers in these fields, 
and tye the utilization of professional personnel 
currently employed. 

This publication should be welcomed by coun- 
selors not only for its overview of paramedical serv- 
ices, but also for its vital statistics concerning train- 
ing and practice in these various fields. 


Publications of the American Foundation 
for the Blind. 15 W. 16th St., New York 
ia, Mm. 3. 


These pamphlets discussed below are the most 
recent issues in a series of monographs published 
by the American Foundation for the Blind to dis- 
seminate information on projects carried out by the 
Foundation and to describe current research and 
services to blind persons. The pamphlet series 
cover seven general areas: general information, pre- 
school, educational, vocational, research, group re- 
ports, and legislation. 


1. Blindness at Home and Abroad. 
April 1956, 16 pp. $.15. 


This monograph presents a brief factual picture 
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THOMAS M. McGOON 


of definitions, prevelance, and causes of blindness 
Educational and rehabilitation programs and rele. 
vant legislation are discussed briefly. 
view should serve as an excellent introduction fo 
those professional workers who have had little or 
no experience in working with the blind. 


2. Periodicals of Special Interest to 
Blind Persons. January 1956, 35 pp. $.35. 


This new edition lists those periodicals published 
in raised print or in talking k form, over and 
beyond the materials provided by the Federal 
Government through the Library of Congress. Thi 
edition also lists inkprint publications concerning 
work with the blind, and the schools, agencies, and 
groups operating within the field. 


3. Technical Research and Blindness 
January, 1956, 40 pp. $.50. 


A comprehensive picture of recent research trends 
and developments related to the adjustment and 
rehabilitation of the blind. Section headings in- 
clude: braille, talking books, optical aids, guidance 
devices, and the like. Readers considering rehabili- 
tation research will be challenged by the current 
problems awaiting experimental investigation. 


4. Films Related to Blindness and Work 
with Blind Persons. March 1956, 20 pp 
$.35. 

In response to the many requests received by The 
Foundation, this pamphlet presents an annotated 
list of films relating to blindness and work with the 
blind. While professional workers may have man} 
of these references scattered through other film 
catalogues, this topical collection should be of con 
siderable convenience. 


5. Workshop for Teachers of Deaf. 
Blind Children. April 1956, 35 pp. $.40. 


The report of this workshop, the first of its kind, 
suffers from brevity but still provides some general 
insight into the problems in education and training 
of the blind. The report describes specific teaching 
methods in experience training, and language andé 
speech development. Again, an excellent reference 
especially for the novitiate in rehabilitation work. 


Guidance Research in New England, 
1954-1955. Research Committee, New Eng: 
land Regional Guidance Conference. Di- 
rector of Special Education, Department of 
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Education, State House, Augusta, Maine, 
| 1955. 61 pp. 


The Executive Committee of the New England 
Regional Guidance Conference has collected and 
published in mimeographed form a group of 15 
completed research projects and four progress re- 

rts on other investigations, all carried on in the 
New England area. The first 10 studies are of 
particular interest to public school counselors. 
Topics include the predictive value of the DAT in 
technical high schools and a comparison of second- 
ary school under and over achievers in terms of 
interest and social adjustment. 

Six of the studies will be of particular interest to 
counselor trainers and college level counselors. 
Topics here include comparison of teaching methods 
in an orientation course, measurement of counselors’ 
perception of the counseling process, and the like. 
The progress report on the Harvard Studies of 
Career Development should be of particular interest 
to all counseling and guidance personnel. 

The reports vary considerably in complexity, the 
significance of the problems attacked, and the ex- 
perimental designs employed. As an illustration of 
regional professional communication which should 
stimulate application of research and further re- 
search itself, this report might well serve as a model 
for other regional groups. 


Unique Effective Guidance Practices in 
Massachusetts Public Schools. Office of 
Guidance and Placement. Massachusetts 
Department of Education, Boston, 11 pp. 


The school counselor interested in learning of 
innovations in guidance practice in different school 
systems should be quite interested in publications 
of this nature. The two or three page reports are 
written by the counselors of six different Massachu- 
setts school systems. The topics include a follow-up 
procedure for getting information from employers 
of graduates, orientation to the Armed Services 
through a daylong visit to an Army base, the use of 
senior students as junior counselors in a guidance 
program, and the like. 

Perhaps more important than the content of 
these reports is the fact that it represents a different 
form of professional communication. Communica- 
tion among personnel workers is slow at best. The 


evolving concepts and practices of different guidance 
programs frequently lack sufficient general interest 
to be accepted for publication in professional jour- 
nals. Yet such concepts and practices can stimulate 
personnel workers to try out, evaluate, and modify 
such innovations as well as stimulate them to do 
creative rr! of their own. For these reasons 
this form of publication can contribute greatly to 
the improvement of counseling and guidance pro- 
grams. 


Part-Time Employment Survey. M. J. 
Downey, Director, Department of Voca- 
tional Guidance, 45 Myrtle Street, Boston. 


13 pp. 

It is both eye-opening and refreshing to find 
counselors engaged in survey research on other 
variables than students’ grade-point avera This 
survey covers the tenth, eleventh and twelfth grade 
students in the Boston school system. Included in 
the report are earnings, sex, class and school dif- 
ferences, and types of employment found. A few 
of the more impressive findings: slightly more than 
one-third of the students surveyed were engaged in 
part-time employment; the students averaged 16 
hours per week on the job; and among the seniors, 
57 per cent held part-time employment including 
a slightly higher proportion of girls than boys. 

Such surveys provide much needed empirical, 
normative evidence on the basis of which the prac- 
ticing counselor can attach more valid meanings to 
the attitudes and behavior of his counselees. 


Adjustments to Labor Shortages, by Rich- 
ard A. Lester. Published by the Industrial 
Relations Section, Department of Econom- 
ics and Sociology, Princeton University, 
Princeton, New Jersey, 1955. 90 pp., $2.00. 


This final report along with two others are the 
result of a two-year study involving extensive and 
repeated interviews with managements of manu- 
facturing firms, union officials, and personnel of 
several state employment services. Employment ex- 
pansion, labor shortages and readjustments are re- 
lated to recruitment policies, wage structures, 
morale, personnel practices, and the like. 
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Bequests 


The American Personnel and Guidance Association respectfully invites 
memorial bequests from those who seek a means of perpetuating the ideals 


of human development for which the Association stands. 


Following are three suggested types of bequests: 


I 
I give and bequeath to American Personnel and Guidance Association, a 
non-profit educational corporation of the District of Columbia, located in 


Washington, D. C., the sum of 
) to be used in furtherance of its educational, scientific 


and charitable purposes and objects. 


Il 

I give and bequeath to American Personnel and Guidance Association, a 
non-profit educational corporation of the District of Columbia, located in 

Washington, D. C., the sum of 
), the same to constitute an endowment fund to be 
known as the .. Fund, the principal of the said sum to 
be invested and the net income therefrom to be used for the general educa- 
tional, scieatific and charitable purposes and objects of the corporation in 
such manner as the Executive Council thereof, in their sole discretion, shall 


deem satisfactory and proper. 


Ill 
I give and bequeath to American Personnel and Guidance Association, a 
non-profit educational corporation of the District of Columbia, located in 
Washington, D. C., the sum of ; Dollars 
), the same to constitute an endowment fund to be 
known as the Fund, the principal of said sum to be 
invested and the net income therefrom to be used for the following purposes: 


(here specify the purposes in detail). 
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